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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Irish Conference has now definitely embarked 
on a second and much more hopeful phase. The debate 
on Separation has been postponed for a practical proposal 
on Partition. According to the “ Daily News’’ Lobby 
Correspondent, Sir James Craig has been asked to agree 
to a plébiscite in Fermanagh and Tyrone, 7.e., to allow 
the predominantly Catholic counties to say whether they 
wish to join the Northern Parliament or to join a 
Southern Union. This démarche is given out as a Cabinet 
decision, reached, no doubt, as the result of the vote on 
Monday, which showed the pro-war Cave in the Coalition 
to be good for forty-five members only. It is also said 
that Lord Carson (like Sir James Craig) now supports a 
moderate policy in Ulster, though, of course, he would 
resist coercion, while Lord Birkenhead associates himself 
with the Prime Minister. But it does not follow that 
Ulster will assent. On the contrary, she will either 
refuse point-blank, or will make conflicting proposals, 
like everybody else who is threatened with a plébiscite. 
Indeed, she is already said to have turned down the idea 
of letting the two counties go. But if she withstands that, 
and also refuses union with the South, her isolation from 
all the British parties is revealed, and a new Irish situa- 
tion arises, of which it seems to us that if the Prime 
Minister stands fast, he and the great policy of an Anglo- 
Irish peace are the masters. 

* * % 

Mr. Lioyp GrorGe’s skilful speech on the Gretton 
Vote of Censure, and the ensuing division (439 to 43), 
have clearly united the Cabinet and arrested secession. 
It was received with no great enthusiasm, but it carried 
practically all the important figures on the Coalition 
side for the policy of negotiation, subject to a bar on 
separation. The other qualification was properly made 
by Mr. Asquith. Mr. George drew one of his graphic 
pictures of a second guerilla war, on the South African 
model, as the alternative of settlement. Such an enter- 
prise could never be opened with Liberal or Labor con- 
sent. Unfortunately, that is not to say that it is 
impossible with a Conservative-Unionist Government in 
power. But it seems clear from a passage in 
Mr. George’s speech that he would not himself conduct 
it, unless the issue were the stark one of separation. For 
example, he would not make war on Ireland if it was 
provoked by Ulster’s refusal to unite with her. Neither, 
we think, would the British nation, which is not yet 
prepared to “send for’’ the Duke of Northumberland. 





On the eve of the Washington Conference comes a 
flood of declarations from statesmen who are to partici- 
pate in it. M. Briand sails in a mood of flamboyant 
optimism: the Japanese talk correctly, one might almost 
say silently: only the Americans delicately say nothing. 
That, however, is balanced by a notable and hopeful 
speech in London by Ambassador Harvey to the Pilgrims. 
His most striking point was the reminder that Congress, 
simultaneously with the news of the calling of the 
Conference, halved the normal naval appropriation. 
Not a single new ship can be begun before July, 1922. 
That is in sharp contrast to the decision of the British 
Government, announced after the calling of the Con- 
ference, to lay down four new super-Dreadnoughts. 
Apart from these official utterances, the most arresting 
news arises out of Lord Northcliffe’s royal progress in the 
Far East. He told an interviewer at Hong Kong that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had exhausted its usefulness, 
and was now harmful because it kept the United States 
‘‘ outside very definite arrangements for the control of 
China.”’ 


* * x 

Tuis interview has caused a storm, even a typhoon, 
in the Far East. Some Japanese papers at least are 
ready to fall into line. The important “ Asahi’’ would 
not object to dropping the Alliance if a triple arrange- 
ment could be reached on the Northcliffe lines. Chinese 
opinion is naturally alarmed, for it takes Lord North- 
cliffe to mean nothing less than the setting up of an 
international administration over China, under the pre- 
text that this is the only way to end the civil war. For 
our part we should argue that it is foreign meddling 
which has prolonged, if it did not cause, the civil war. 
The Concert of Far Eastern Powers financed Yuan-shih- 
kai as its select strong man, and he proceeded to use the 
money to upset the Republic by making himself Emperor. 
That was the beginning of the civil war. Since then 
Japan has financed one faction leader after another, and 
our own finance has not been innocent of the same detest- 
able politics. We certainly desire an agreement over 
China, but it should be for the ending of this disreputable 


financial competition and intervention. 
* * * 


Sicnor Nitti, who gave proof of his genuine 
Liberalism during his Premiership, is about to publish 
a book which may have its influence on European policy. 
“Europe without Peace,’’ according to a summary in 
the “ Times,’’ is an unsparing criticism of the Peace 
Treaties. “Signor Nitti laughs at the idea that Europe 
is divided into two groups, of which one pursues peace 
and the other violence, and he calls even the League of 
Nations itself ‘‘an expression of violence.’’ His con- 
structive proposals contain one curious suggestion. 
After urging the admission of Germany to the League 
and of Russia to genuine peace, the cancelling of war- 
debts and the revision of the peace treaties—all of which 
is common ground to most of the progressive parties of 
Europe—he goes on to urge special measures to reassure 
France. France must have a twenty years’ guarantee 
that both Britain and Italy will come to her aid if 
attacked. We do not know how far Signor Nitti 
considers that the fears of the French are genuine, and, 
if so, whether he thinks them well-founded. That, how- 
ever, matters little. They are certainly genuine in the 
minds of the mass of the French middle-class, and they 
help to explain the present temper of militarism. 
Ambition, as usual, disguises itself as fear, 
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Sicnor Nirti’s plan deserves very careful considera- 
tion. We have ourselves been averse to any guarantee 
_ of this kind, and opposed the abortive Anglo-American 
Treaty to support France if attacked, because we 
thought that if the French felt secure they would lose 
the last restraints of prudence in dealing with Germany. 
That is still arguable, but it no longer quite convinces 
us. One would not dream of giving such a guarantee 
without very large concessions from France—firstly and 
chiefly, the ending of the Rhineland occupation ; 
secondly, a measure of disarmament on land, applicable 
especially to her negro troops and the Poles; thirdly, 
a scaling down of the indemnity; and lastly, some 
territorial revisions of the Treaty. If France 
would really consent to a broad, liberal revision 
of the whole war-settlement, and permit the recovery 
of Russia as well as Germany, no price could well be 
too high. A guarantee might safely be given, since no 
one would have a motive to attack France. “ Attack,’’ 
of course, would have to be defined: it would have to 
mean aggression in the course of a dispute in which 
France herself was ready to accept the arbitration of 
an impartial League. We confess we should prefer an 
equal guarantee to France and Germany both, which- 
ever were attacked. The idea ought certainly not to 
be rejected in principle, but it would be tolerable only 
as the price of a large re-settlement. 


* * * 


Tue Russian Government has broken through 
the barriers of semi-boycott by itself proposing a Peace 
Conference with the Allied Powers on the basis of its 
recognition of pre-war Tsarist debts. M. Chicherin’s 
Note is addressed to the British Government, but is pre- 
sumably a circular, since it proposes as a matter of 
urgency the summoning of an International Conference. 
This is Russia’s answer to the Brussels decisions, and 
while the Note sharply and justly protests against them, 
it declares that, out of consideration for “ the masses of 
starving people,’’ the Soviet Government cannot stand 
on ceremony. Though it disputes the moral obligation, 
it is ready to recognize all State debts up to 1914, thus 
excluding the war credits. Special mention is made of 
the desires and interests of the small French bondholder. 
The essential condition of fulfilling these obligations is, 
however, that the Powers should accord peace and recog- 
nition to the Soviet Government, and put an end to all 
acts of hostility against Russia, including the “ friendly 
Republic ’’’ of the Far East. The latter stipulation is 
timed appropriately on the eve of the Washington Con- 
ference. A rather obscure passage, which may have been 
mistranslated or mutilated, probably means that Russia 
will have certain counter-claims to urge at the Confer- 
ence, presumably for damage caused by intervention and 
blockade. No place or precise date is suggested for the 
Conference. 

* * * 

Tue Foreign Office reply is, on the whole, amicable, 
but the Note finds the declared enemies of Russia in the 
Press manifestly unwilling to disarm. Neither the 
“Temps ’’ nor the “ Times’’ rejects the Conference out- 
right, but the former does so in effect by declaring that 
any such Conference would have to regulate the internal 
politics and constitution of Russia. That is an extreme 
view which is hardly likely to find support from the 
British Government. The prevailing idea that the 
Volga famine has shaken the Soviet régime is, 
we believe, mistaken. The peasantry is too fatalistic 
for that. In the Volga region it is much too 


sorely stricken to revolt, and outside it it is pleased 
with the new system of free trade. 


Nor must it be for- 





gotten that with its terribly limited means Moscow is 
itself fighting the famine with great energy. It managed 
to dispatch 180,000 tons of seed corn to the Volga by 
mid-September, and of this we have had confirmation 
from the relief workers of the Society of Friends on the 
spot. Also Siberian grain for food is now arriving. The 
external plots against the Soviet continue none the less. 
The Foreign Office admits shipping eight hundred former 
“White ’’ soldiers to Vladivostok from the Middle East, 
an improper and unfriendly act, and though it insists 
that they were unarmed, we wonder how long they will 
remain so with the Whites in control of the port under 
Japanese guns. Again, though Poland seems definitely 
to have chosen peace, a serious raid by Petliura’s soldiers 
is reported from Polish territory into the Ukraine. 
There is much need for the secure peace for which 
M. Chicherin asks. 
* * * 

Two years’ rigorous imprisonment (the Indian term 
for hard labor) is the sentence passed upon the Ali 
brothers and Dr. Kitchlew in the Karachi sedition case, 
the most important political trial held in India for many 
years. Mr. Mahomed Ali, the more powerful of the two 
brothers, confessed during his long concluding speech 
that he anticipated transportation for life. The charge 
of seducing Moslem soldiers from their allegiance to the 
Indian Army was so emphasized throughout the trial that 
the other counts were of no moment. Both brothers 
denied having had anything to do with the distribution 
of leaflets to the Army, but they declared their approval 
of the practice. Mahomed Ali’s long speech ended with 
an impassioned outburst, in which he arraigned the 
British Government as hostile to Islamic law; hence, to 
oppose the Government was a Moslem’s religious duty. 
Shaukat Ali, like his brother, affirmed his adhesion to 
the principle of non-violence; but he cut away the 
ground of the alliance between Mr. Gandhi and the 
Khilafat party by announcing that if passive non- 
co-operation did not achieve its end by the last day of the 
year the Moslem leaders would be prepared for violence. 
It is most important to know what Mr. Gandhi’s answer 
to this plain threat of violence will be. It seems to 
undermine his propaganda. Will he have the courage to 
say so, and to re-establish its pacifist character ? 


* * * 


WE hope due significance will be given to Sir Basil 
Thomson’s revealing letter in Wednesday’s ‘‘ Morning 
Post,’’ for its indignation puts the proper face on an 
important and very healthy transaction. In effect it 
means that the political police have ceased to exist. Sir 
Basil is retired, and with him, his ‘‘ loyal, zealous, and 
competent ’’ assistants in the business of docking the 
old political liberties of England. Mr. Shortt gives 
us to understand that it is the axe of anti-waste which 
has shorn Sir Basil and his—well, his intelligence officers 
—away. They have become luxuries—‘ unnecessaries ”’ 
Mr. Shortt unkindly calls them. We cannot affect to be 
sorry to lose this cultured and extremely dangerous 
official, but we should not like him to miss the honor 
of a Parliamentary debate on his activities. We have 
before us, for example, a statement by a member of an 
English University that an undergraduate’s tutor had 
had a letter from Scotland Yard warning him that 
his pupil had connections among the Communists, and 
enclosing a report of one of his speeches. The letter also 
deplored the spread of extreme Socialist doctrine among 
University ‘‘ intellectuals.’’ Probably the average tutor 
is a little less concerned with the spread of Communism 
or even of “intellectualism’’ among undergraduates 
than with playful bouts of anarchy among the unintel- 
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lectual ones. But we should like to think that serious 
boys at our Universities can think their thoughts on 
politics without being spied on from Scotland Yard. 

- * + 


On this question of the freedom of political opinion 
at the Universities, an undergraduate writes us from 
Oxford as follows :— 

* The Vice-Chancellor made certain concessions to 
the ex-Service undergraduate. Now the bulk of these are 
gone, and the young men of eighteen who compose Oxford 
to-day seem unwilling to surrender the privileges wrested 
from authority by independent twenty-five. 

‘It was an ex-Service man who started the Oxford 
University Labor Club. He had been an Army officer ; 
he had been at the front ; and he could hardly be refused 
permission to preach any political creed within reason 
in the precincts of the University. The club grew; it is 
now a big society ; it has roped in a considerable number 
of youths straight up from school ; and that is where the 
authorities become uneasy. 

‘Yet the spirit of the club as infused by men from 
the Army and as preserved by the new Oxford is the 
very reverse of violent. The members are mostly drawn 
from that element which has rather a craze just now for 
blunt honesty, admiring the Labor Party for its idealism, 
but never going far with an extremist, except in very 
general sympathy. For hot-heads they have plenty 
of cold water. They prefer a fiery cross to a lump of 
intellectual ice, but they don’t catch fire easily. They 
study Labor problems ; but they are out to assert a certain 
moderating influence on the policy of any party to which 
they would give their votes. 

“It is this club which has been forbidden to do any 
more recruiting, and which has even been tacitly warned 
to omit ‘Oxford’ and ‘ University ’ from its title. 

‘While this encroachment is made on the privileges 
of those who are wrongly supposed to be partisans of 
revolution, the ancient cause of the White Rose is 
allowed to hold a mass meeting at Martyrs’ Memorial, 
and we are all circularized with a printed appeal to 
‘ Royalists’ to ‘ Rally to the help of 

1. The Tsar of Russia, 
2. The Royal Dynasty of France, and 
3. The House of Hapsburg.’ 

‘That is only the foolery of the ‘ infants.’ Nobody 
minds that.’’ 

7 * * 

THE sequel to ex-King Karl’s pitiable adventure 
was for several days disquieting. The States of the 
Little Entente are said to have drafted an ultimatum 
to Hungary, demanding not merely the abdication and 
surrender of Karl and complete disarmament, but also 
the payment of the costs of their mobilization. The 
facts are still obscure, but apparently the Great Powers 
induced the truculent Little Entente to withdraw or 
postpone this ultimatum. King Karl has at last been 
transferred safely to a British monitor on the Danube. 
He hesitates to abdicate, but apparently Regent Horthy 
is strong enough to obtain his deposition by the Diet. 
The worst news is that the bands of Magyar freebooters, 
Horthy’s staunchest supporters, which temporarily 
quitted the Burgenland, have returned to it, and its 
lawful surrender to Austria is as remote as ever. It 
was proper to protect Hungary from the vindictive 
exactions of the Little Entente, but one fears that the 
Great Powers are becoming the partisans of Horthy, for 
no better reason than that his own ambitions disposed 
him to resist Karl. The strengthening of his power 
has filled all the more progressive elements in Hungary 
with dismay. 

. * + 

Ir is said that Mr. Balfour once remarked that 
Scotland was a naturally Conservative country which had 
been made Radical by the tradition of the ill-treatment of 
Muir and Palmer in the days of Dundas. It is clear that 
Scottish justice has preserved something of its character 





from those days. The “Glasgow Herald’’ of October 
26th reports the trial of John McLean before the Sheriff 
and a jury. The evidence against McLean was largely 
reports of police constables, and one question put 
by the Procurator Fiscal was whether McLean approved 
of the Bolsheviks. Among the expressions for which 
McLean was prosecuted was the declaration that they 
must fight on for a Republic in Scotland. The jury 
found that McLean’s language was calculated to excite 
popular disaffection, commotion, and resistance to 
authority, but that it was not the primary intention of 
the accused to incite to violence. The Sheriff told the 
accused that he was a man of education with special 
responsibility, and sentenced him to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. 
* * * 

Wirt the decline of the Progressive movement, the 
municipal elections are beginning again to offer a test of 
the way that Imperial politics is going. It seems to us 
to be clear that it is going more or less Conservative. 
The Labor Party has made a small positive advance. 
According to the “ Times ’’ it has a net gain of forty-four 
seats; according to the ‘“‘ Daily Herald ’’ of seventy. 
But it has returned a smaller proportion of its candidates 
than any other party in the field, and though it has 
made progress in the Midlands, its hold on Lancashire 
has been severely shaken, nor has it yet advanced (outside 
a very few industrial centres) to an effective control 
of municipal politics. Liberalism also recedes; the two 
advancing sections being Conservatism and an unid:nti- 
fied new party of Independents, probably allied with 
the “ Anti-Wasters.’’ Generally, one would say that 
municipal government is losing humanity and efficiency 
as the price of this movement, and that an unimaginative 
Conservatism is coming (temporarily) into power in local 
and Imperial government. If Liberals and Labor men 
fight each other actively and with malice, this Conserva- 
tive majority will be large. If the fight is merely 
sporadic, the force of the Left in the next Parliament 
will be a little stronger, but by no means strong enough. 
These seem to be the bare mechanics of the electoral 
balance, as it stands to-day. But the problem of where 
the Prime Minister will throw his weight, and what his 
programme will be, greatly complicates all such calcula- 
tions. 

* * * 

Dr. Macnamara and his colleagues are not worth 
much as psychologists, otherwise they would have 
avoided the odious position in which they were placed last 
Tuesday as defenders of the offer of one shilling per child 
in the Unemployed Dependants Bill. Dr. Macnamara 
weakened instead of strengthening his defence by saying 
that the money could not be found. But if the second 
shilling asked for is not there, neither is the first. We 
are told the public purse is empty in one breath, in the 
next that £12 millions are already promised out of this 
emptiness, apart from subsidies to local authorities, 
export credits, &c. In point of fact the Government 
have already formally recognized a public obligation to 
keep alive the unemployed and their families. Now ls. 
obviously won’t do this. Their refusal to increase it 
only throws the keep of these children on the Poor Law 
or on private charity. The extra £1,700,000 required 
to raise the Is. to 2s. could evidently have been got from 
the same source as the other £12 millions, whatever that 
source turns out to be. This attitude of mean folly 
roused the anger of a considerable group of Unionists, 
and their vote brought down the Government’s majority 
to thirty-three. This assertion that 1s. is enough to 


keep a child will cost the Government more than it 
realizes. 
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olitics and Affairs. 


AN APPEAL TO ULSTER. 


THE immediate task set to the Prime Minister by the Die- 
Hards last Monday was not a hard one. The names of the 
minority show what it was. In every country there is 
a type of mind that believes in force as the sovereign 
remedy for all problems, and regards the state of war 
as the normal and healthy atmosphere for civilized 
man. General Ludendorff is reported to have coupled 
his own name with that of a famous opponent in a 
simple but expressive phrase: ‘‘ Marshal X. and 
I are as like as two peas.’’ The philosophy of General 
Ludendorff, if German in its thoroughness, is not the 
secret or the monopoly of the German mind; it repre- 
sents a temper that is found in greater or less volume 
in every nation. To men who have this outlook it is 
outrageous that Irishmen should not be taking orders 
from English soldiers, and the disastrous and inglorious 
consequences of the experiment with their idea that the 
Government has now abandoned are an argument, not 
for revising our policy, but for giving a freer hand to 
force. One sentence alone in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech demolished the case they presented. It was 
the sentence in which he said that the Southern 
Unionists desired the Government to negotiate with 
the Sinn Fein leaders. English Governments have in 
the past suspended the law, ruled by violence, thrown 
an agrarian population into misery and want at the 
instance of the Southern Unionists and for their sup- 
posed benefit. With what face could an English Govern- 
ment refuse an appeal from such a quarter for negotia- 
tion and peace? Are we only to listen to loyalists when 
they ask for the sword? Will the “ Morning Post ”’ 
and Lord Sydenham suggest that these Irish landlords 
have been bought by Bolshevik money? It is easy to 
show that the Government has acted with grave 
unwisdom and injustice in the past three years. But 
one thing is still easier. It is to show that the one 
conclusion that no man in his senses can draw from a 
study of the facts is the conclusion drawn by our 
Ludendorffs: that it is our duty and our interest to 
pursue unwisdom and injustice tv the bitter end. 

The real importance of the Prime Minister’s speech 
did not consist in its answer to the Die-Hards. It was 
read and studied eagerly for the light it threw on the 
general situation. At first its meaning and implications 
seemed ambigucus. It ended with a solemn warning of 
the danger of a collapse of the negotiations, and the 
measures to which a British Government might be driven. 
This is not the time to discuss those measures, for we 
may hope that the negotiations will continue. The 
measures to which Mr. Lloyd George alluded would 
certainly be contested vigorously by Liberal and Labor 
men, but he is no friend to Jreland who encourages the 
hope that such resistance would necessarily be successful. 
In any event, the alternative to an Irish peace must 
be a state of things dangerous and disastrous to both 
countries, and every effort must be made, in Ireland and 
in England, to avert that calamity. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech is a guide to the nature of the risks that threaten 
the negotiations, and the division is a stimulus and 
a guarantee to those who are working for peace. For 
it shows that the great body of opinion in the most 
Conservative House of Commons of modern times, 
% House which twelve months ago was all for the 
contrary method, is firmly attached to the policy of 
negotiation. Mr. Lloyd George has now no anxiety on 
this score. He knows that the House of Commons wants 





peace, and that the House of Commons reflects the 
desire of the British people. 

It is pretty plain to those who have read that speech 
carefully that it was made with an eye to two problems: 
the problem of the relations of Ireland and England, 
and the problem of the relations of Ulster and Ireland. 
What Mr. Lloyd George said to the English people was, 
roughly, this: “ The alternative to peace is something 
very terrible. If we cannot secure peace without sacrific- 
ing the safety of this country or the link of the Crown, 
then we must face that alternative. I would not face it 
for anything else. Every member of this House must be 
able to say: ‘ We have done everything in our power to 
make peace, and it is no fault of ours that it has not heen 
done.’’’ This is a warning to those Englishmen who are 
impatient with negotiation and want to tie the hands of 
the Government; it is a warning to those Irishmen who 
may think more of form than of substance; it is a warn- 
ing also to N.E. Ulster, for the problem of the relations 
of the two countries is inextricably associated with the 
problem of the relations of Ulster and Ireland. In other 
words, it is an appeal to the common sense and public 
spirit of all three parties to this quarrel. 

It is an open secret that it is in this aspect that the 
problem is now under discussion at the Conference. 
England, Ireland, and N.E. Ulster have a common 
interest in the success and contentment of the new Irish 
State. This is a simple truth, though passion, suspicion, 
and the rage for authority or ascendancy, blind very 
many Englishmen, Irishmen, and Ulstermen to its light. 
As the discussions have developed, it has become more and 
more plain that we cannot secure an Irish peace unless 
this is recognized. The sentence in an early letter of 
Mr. de Valera’s which connected Ireland’s attitude to 
the demand for independence with Ulster’s attitude to 
the unity of Ireland is the key to the problem. It is 
difficult for the Irish leaders to ask the Irish people to 
accept some form of association with the British Com- 
monwealth, after all the vows, oaths, hardships, and 
martyrdoms of the last three years, if that appeal is 
based on the interests of the Power from whose grasp 
Ireland has been struggling to free herself. Englishmen 
find it difficult to appreciate the full extent and 
character of such a concession. But if the Irish people is 
asked to modify its claim in order to complete and realize 
its unity, the appeal assumes a different complexion. 
Can Ireland secure now the symbol of this unity as the 
result of this Conference? And can England secure as 
a result a political arrangement which satisfies her 
needs? It is on these two questions that the success of 
the Conference still turns, and everything that has 
happened since Mr. de Valera wrote his letter has 
emphasized the close connection of these two problems. 

What, then, is asked of Ulster? Not, it is clear, 
that she should scrap her Parliament. Sinn Fein has 
announced that it has no objection to an arrangement 
which would leave Ulster her Parliament. If no settle- 
ment is made on larger lines, the main Nationalist 
districts must clearly be allowed to vote themselves into 
the Irish State. But if the North-East Parliament will 
consent to enter an Irish Assembly or Council, while 
preserving its own full local powers, for the larger 
purposes of a single Irish Commonwealth, what essential 
interest will it sacrifice, what danger will it run? There 
is only one real obstacle, it is the bitter past. But what 

kind of a future lies before an Ulster that thinks only 
of her past? [f Ireland thinks only of her past, she 
will not agree to take a place in the British Common- 
wealth. Why should not Ulster, like Ireland, think at 
this crisis of her future? Her interests are bound up 
with Ireland ; her trade cannot flourish without Ireland ; 
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her pride and imagination cannot be confined within the 
narrow horizons of a petty State within a State. Her 
politicians and men of business must aspire to play 
a part in the life of the new Ireland with all its hopes 


and ambitions. Cannot the peacemakers at Downing 
Street think out with Sir James Craig a plan that will 
secure this co-operation? or are the peace of Ireland, and 
the peace of the British Empire, to count for less in this 
moment of crisis in the history of the world than the 
echoes of these ancient quarrels of Defenders, Peep-o’-Day 
Boys, Ribbonmen, Hibernians, and Orangemen that 
have made Belfast the cockpit of the wars of religion 
in Ireland, as Belgium was the cockpit of the wars of 
ambition in Europe? 





TO RESTORE RUSSIA. 


Most of the political leaders and most of the journalists 
of this country, outside the ranks of unbending reaction, 
have been saying—some for one year, and others for two 
or even three years—that Russia must be brought pack 
to the full life of our civilization. By, stages and degrees 
she has come close to its edge. The days of intervention 
and blockade are past. Legal trade has begun, and it 
is growing. With Mr. Chicherin’s note of last week 
we come in sight at last of the final decision. Russia 
will acknowledge the Tsarist debts once more if a Con- 
ference of the Powers admits her as a fully recognized 
State to the reality of peace. The offer should surprise 
no one. It was made originally to President Wilson’s 
emissary, Mr. William Bullitt, during his fruitless visit 
to Moscow, shortly after the Armistice. It has been 
repeated tentatively since then by various spokesmen, 
including Mr. Krassin himself. If it is made more 
formally now, that, doubtless, is because the Volga 
famine has taught the leaders of the revolution that 
Russia cannot hope for an early recovery without 
Western aid. Few Englishmen will feel proud of the 
last application of pressure which has brought about this 
concession. Moscow kept a firm front under invasion 
and blockade. Her compromises have sprung from her 
own domestic sufferings. She cannot leave any means 
untried which may save the lives even of some of those 
twenty million hunger-stricken peasants. The Brussels 
Conference adopted the most cruel of all forms of black- 
mail. It refused effective aid until these debts should 
be acknowledged. Its tactics have succeeded, and our 
civilization has turned its uglier side to the light. 

The Bolsheviks certainly did a foolish thing when 
they repudiated the Tsarist debt. We are not inclined 
to use a stronger word than that. It is not possible to 
argue that a nation which never had known freedom or 
self-government is morally responsible for the debts of 
its despots. We recollect warnings from sound bourgeois 
Russian Liberals in 1905 and 1906, that even they would 
refuse to acknowledge these debts. Such arguments, 
however, are difficult to apply in practice. Confiscation 
hits the foreign creditor even more hardly than the 
native capitalist. A Socialist State may confiscate 
private capital, but it admits the obligation to provide 
for the existence of those who used to own it. It will 
find work for them if they are able-bodied, and main- 
tenance for them if they are aged, while it assures the 
education and the future of their children. It can offer 
none of these compensations to its foreign bondholders. 
Few of them, perhaps, may be in any real need, and some 
of them have made speculative fortunes at its expense. 
But apart from the moral case, on one side or the other, 





the plain fact is that Russia needs credit, and can get it 
only by bowing in her foreign transactions to the code of 
those who control the money market. 

There is, however, another page in this ledger of 
international obligations. Russia has also her account 
against us. When the Southern cruiser ‘‘ Alabama,”’ 
which the negligence of our authorities allowed to sail 
from the Mersey, inflicted heavy damage on Northern 
commerce in the American Civil War, the Court of 
Arbitration held this country guilty of a breach of 
neutrality, and condemned us to a heavy fine. If that 
Court, in that temper, could review all the doings of the 
Allies in Russia from 1918 to 1920, Mr. Churchill’s 
invasions, the similar doings of the French and the 
Japanese, the blockade, and the subsidies to Koltchak, 
Denikin, Yudenitch, and Wrangel, we iggline to think 
that the fine might run to many hundreds of millions 
sterling. That policy accounts for slaughters, devasta- 
tions, stoppages of industry, and a general decline of 
wealth, which no valuation could possibly estimate. 
Mr. Chicherin’s note warns the Powers that at 
the eventual Conference Russia also will have claims to 
make against the Allies. It would not surprise us if 
Russia’s claims for the damage done by these lawless 
interventions and by our breaches of neutrality in her 
civil war should equal the amount of the Tsarist debt 
itself. Mr. Chicherin’s language is quite clear, and it is 
well that its meaning should be grasped in time. 

To recognize these debts, and to make submission 
to the current code of commercial morality, is one thing ; 
to pay them quite another thing. We disbelieve in the 
ability of Russia to pay anything whatever towards them 
for many a year to come, nor would she be better able to 
pay if she had a Tsar to-morrow. Indeed, some measure 
of bankruptcy would have been inevitable even had no 
Revolution taken place. Long before the end of the war 
Russia was living solely on advances from her Allies. 
The collapse of her credit, of her currency, of her trans- 
port, of her industries, and even of her internal food 
supply was a fact before the Revolution; it was, indeed, 
its cause. The decay since then has been cumulative, and 
if a good share of it is due to Communist action, much 
must also be set down to the blockade and the 
civil war. We believe in the eventual recovery of Russia, 
but upon condition that no one is allowed to 
harry her for debts. On the contrary, the rapidity of 
her restoration will depend very largely on the extent 
to which she is allowed to open fresh credits. 

The possibilities, for anyone who knows the gap 
between Western and Russian civilization, are almost 
unlimited. At present the average North German 
farmer, cultivating mere sand under a far from kindly 
sky, wins ‘more than twice the return per acre which the 
Ukrainian peasant gets from his fabulously wealthy 
“black ’’ earth in a generous climate. With proper 
manuring and rotation of crops, with co-operative farm- 
ing and modern implements, it would be easy to double 
Russia’s pre-war harvest, and even to quadruple it might 
not be impossible. That may sound extravagant, but to 
justify it, it is enough to say that a third, or in some 
districts half, of the soil lies fallow every year. There, if 
our statesmen had the imagination to see it, lies the 
reserve of Western civilization. We are in difficulties to- 
day, largely because we are forced to buy our grain “rom 
America. She is sated with our gold. She does not want 
our manufactures in payment. She is decreasing her 
area of cultivation because there is no satisfactory basis 
of exchange for her produce. That means future 
scarcity, certainly for Europe, and possibly also for us. 
As our foreign trade stagnates and unemployment con- 
tinues, we shall at last realize the stark problem before us 
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—Can we continue to feed our present population? The 
obvious way of escape is to fling our machinery and our 
manufactured goods into Russia, to revive a barter trade 
through its Co-operatives, to give the peasant faith that 
goods will be forthcoming in return for his grain, and 
so to induce him to increase his sowing. In a year or 
two Russia would get back to the pre-war level of pro- 
duction, and with good luck and good guidance she should 
soon surpass it. But little can be done without credit 
and official encouragement. The cure fox Russia’s insol- 
vency is, in short, more loans. We must lend her 
ploughs and trust to the earth to do the rest. But even 
ploughs are useless without locomotives. 

It will be said, of course, that it is hopeless to attempt 
anything of the kind under the Bolsheviks. There we 
differ. They have their blind side. They are dully 
blind to some of the finer values of life, especially to 
freedom. They lack the spiritual insight in which the 


Russian intelligentsia was so gifted. And _ they 
have set up some horrible institutions, such as 
the Extraordinary Commission. But realists they 
are. 


Lenin is, of all others, the man to carry through a 
vast transformation to a higher form of production. 
Tsardom was hopeless, and, to our thinking, the 
moderates of the Kerensky type, with all their many 
attractive qualities, are as men of action perhaps even 
less capable than the reactionaries. The Bolsheviks have 


the indispensable gift of will-power and self-confidence, | the machinery which is needed to restore and increase 


and, relatively speaking, they understand something of 
organization, a thing of which few Russians have even 
an elementary idea unless they have lived long abroad. 
They have learned from their own crimes and mis- 
takes. Lenin, in an important speech last week, com- 
pletely threw over the catastrophic doctrine of social 
revolution. He realizes now that the most he can claim 
for his Revolution is that it is a starting-point in a slow 
development towards Socialism. The March decrees have 
restored private property and the free exchange of goods. 





sent a Note of non-committal, with a sentence welcoming 
the new Bolshevik policy of accommodation. The Soviet 
Government, it says, has set its feet on the only path that 
can lead to co-operation with the West. But the “Times” 
shows no sign of being placated, and the “ Temps’”’ 
insists that even if the Bolsheviks agree to pay their 
debts there must be a political change in Russia. 
Evidently the Bolsheviks are much better able to learn 
wisdom from experience than their enemies. If 
anything could be worse than foreign intervention in the 
wake of ‘‘ White’ armies, it would be foreign interven- 
tion in the wake of the bondholders. What simpleton is 
this who imagines that he can make a Western Con- 
stitution attractive to Russia, if it comes as the 
trappings of a heavy saddle of debt? Two types 
of proposal will suffice to wreck any Conference over 
Russia. One would be political intervention, such as the 
French propose ; the other would be financial control, an 
idea which lurked, we think, in some of the phrasing of 
the Brussels Resolutions. Russia cannot be made the 
debt-slave of Western Europe. Moreover, if that 
relationship could be set up it would be just one more 
instance of the “ curse’’ of international debt to which 
Mr. McKenna, Mr. Asquith, and other sober thinkers 
are now awakening. If Russia has to pay away 
all her future surplus grain to pay the interest 
on Tsarist debts, she will buy no manufactured 
goods from us, and, above all, she will be unable to buy 


her production. The note of any fruitful Conference 
will be, not the enslavement, but the restoration of 


| Russia. 


Meanwhile, the famine rages on the Volga. Charity 
is pitiably inadequate. Mr. Hoover and Dr. Nansen, 


| the Society of Friends, and the “ Save the Children ’’ 


It is no use to rejoice over that, as most of our Press does, | 


unless we are going to send goods to Russia for exchange. 
And that, again, involves a credit operation. We must 
stake something, invest something, in the restoration of 


Russia, and show a little of the patience in recreating | protocol and conference, signature and ratification, 


Europe’s granary that an investor would show in waiting 
for a rubber plantation to mature. 
The actual question is now whether we shall 


Fund are all working nobly and well. But among them 
they are not feeding two millions of the starving twenty. 
If the winter follows the autumn with no larger help, the 
valley of the Volga will be next year a desert, and in 
vain will “ Temps’’ and “ Times’’ look to its remnant 
of orphaned children to pay the interest on the Tsarist 
debts. Russia has dipped her flag to capitalist morality. 
Does not the gesture suffice? Or must we wait for 


before our Government will give or lend the necessary 


| millions to save this population? Dr. Nansen has asked 


respond to Mr. Chicherin’s proposal of a Peace Confer- | 


ence. The omens are doubtful. 


The Foreign Office has 


for five millions. If we alone lent it all, the interest 


would afflict us to the extent of three halfpence per 
annum per head. 








UNEMPLOYMENT 


1I.—_THE POLICY OF 
In America at the present time the one sovereign remedy 
devised for unemployment is a wholesale reduction in 
wages. In England it would seem to be an artificial 
stimulation of foreign trade by some method in which 
both banks and private employers would have their cer- 
tain initial losses made good by the State. Without 
stopping to comment on the fact that both these methods 
aim at remedy and not cure, and that their ideal is only 
to reduce present unemployment to the “ legitimate pre- 
war level,’’ it should be interesting to examine the some- 
what different plans on which attention is now focused 
in Germany. For by compulsion the German Govern- 
ment is having to tackle the unemployment problem in a 
more fundamental manner than England or America. 





*The first article appeared on October 22nd. 


IN GERMANY. 


DECASU ALIZATION.* 


The workers there cannot and will not tolerate wage 
reductions, and across interior customs lines, sanctions, 
partitions, anti-dumping laws, and undisguisedly pro- 
hibitive tariffs, foreign trade cannot be stimulated, 
however great the will. Thus it is that Germany is now 
putting into operation within her borders plans which 
have long been advocated, not by bankers, employers, 
and exporters, but by men who have really studied 
unemployment as a problem of capitalistic industry, 
present whether the state of trade is normal or abnormal. 

One of the most interesting of these contemporary 
German experiments is that which goes by the name of 
Umschulung, by which is meant adult industrial train- 
ing. In technical terms, it is a concentrated effort by the 


State to decasualize the labor market. In simplest 
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words, it is the organized direction of workers from over- 
crowded or decaying industries to industries where their 
services are in demand, together with the furnishing of 
financial assistance to cover the economic deficit while the 
worker is learning his new trade. 

Faced by the necessity for the utmost economy and 
retrenchment, the Republican Government naturally 
hesitated to institute a national programme of industrial 
training. Economists of the capitalist school objected to 
it on the ground that it is “ unproductive.’’ Conserva- 
tives, hearing that the experiment is being tried in 
Russia, howled at it as “ Bolshevism.’’ Consequently 
the beginning of the Umschulung programme was a very 
small one. An unemployed worker taking up a trade 
different from that in which he was previously trained, 
and drawing wages below standard because of this inex- 
perience, was granted a small allowance for a period of 
six weeks. In English money the value of this allowance 
was ridiculous—at the best it only ensured the worker 
wages threepence a day higher than his previous unem- 
ployment dole, and this only for six weeks. But study 
of its stimulating effect in specific cases indicated that 
the principle is a sound one for forwarding decasualiza- 
tion. The time soon came when it could be applied on 
a wider scale. 

However “ unproductive ’’ adult industrial training 
may be, the expense of a doles system for close to a million 
out of work is less productive still. Nor, with a fighting 
organization of half-a-million Communists awaiting the 
psychological moment, was it possible for the German 
Government to pursue the policy of merely stopping 
allowances and turning ex-Service men into beggars or 
amateur bandsmen. A constructive substitute for doles 
had to be found. Two were developed: the present 
Umschulung programme and that of Produktive 
Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. 

The adult industrial training programme was first 
effectively launched in Germany by a decree of the 
Reichsarbeitsministerium of April 9th, 1920, since con- 
siderably modified and expanded by the dictates of 
experience. Its purpose is to take workers of good 
character who through no fault of their own are unable 
to obtain work in their normal trade, and to assist them 
at the expense of the State to fit themselves for another 
trade where their services are now, and are likely to 
continue to be, in demand. The calculation of the train- 
ing allowance to be granted is complicated. To ensure 
that the training shall be as thorough as the finances 
of the State permit, a minimum period of two months 
(fifty working days) is taken as the basis for calculating 
the sum total. Theoretically, if the worker’s previous 
unemployment dole has been as high as possible (12 
marks a day), the maximum allowance may reach the 
sum of 2,500 marks for a period which must be at least 
two months, and may run to nearly a year. This sum, 
however, is rarely or never reached. A decree of the 
Reichsarbeitsministerium of August 3rd, 1921 (III., C. 
9589), provides that a sum of 1,600 marks must be 
granted for each case of adult industrial training, and 
this official minimum is tending to become a uniform 
flat rate. It is important to note that this allowance 
does not go to the worker, but to the employer, the 
worker in training being compensated by receiving a 
fixed proportion, generally two-thirds, of the trade union 
tariff or customary wage for as long as he is plainly below 
average in his new trade, and regardless of how “ uypro- 
ductive ’”’ he may prove during the first few weeks. 

For the selection of participants in adult industrial 
training, special committees (Umschulungsausschiisse) are 
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now being established all over Germany. These must 
consist of at least two employers’ representatives and 
two representatives of the trade unions, with a local 
government official (Gemeindebeamte) as chairman. 
Between these committees and the local employment 
exchanges the closest possible co-operation is maintained, 
and who shall be eligible is practically decided from data 
provided by the exchange. It is the duty of the Training 
Committee to inform itself as to how far there is need 
for the undertaking of industrial training in the locality, 
and to examine fully whether such undertakings as are 
proposed are likely to materialize in practical results. 
It must also be decided whether courses shall be ziven 
to those selected, as at present in Hamburg, where a 
number of women are being trained for business open- 
ings as stenographers and typists in the employment 
exchanges and with their equipment after office hours, 
or whether there shall be practical instruction while 
earning in industry. In the latter method, naturally the 
more common, every case must be examined separately 
by the Training Committees, and schedules must be 
drawn up as to how long the training is likely to take, 
what beginning wage is to be paid, and what (if 
any) special allowances should be made to the worker 
direct until he is proficient in his new calling. When a 
training plan is in readiness the local office sends it to 
the central labor office for the district which, subject 
to a general supervision by the Ministry of Labor in 
Berlin, has the power of initiating the projects. 
Financing is borne in the ratio of one-sixth by the munici- 
pality, two-sixths by the State, and three-sixths by the 
Reich, a ratio uniform for almost all employment relief 
undertakings. As soon as the central labor office gives 
a project its approval, cash advances are remitted and 
industrial training for the group in question is begun 
forthwith. For the final reckoning the local NVachweis, 
through which all the labor concerned is placed and to 
which the employers must report all cases of dissatisfac- 
tion, presents a detailed account of the carrying out of 
the undertaking. 

The safeguards of the plan are apparent. A worker 
not fit to profit by the advantages of industrial training is 
very unlikely to slip past the double supervision of 
employment exchange and special committee. Thus the 
employer, without any effort or worry on his part, has 
the advantage of being supplied with selected men, eager 
to learn as quickly as possible a trade in which their 
services are in demand. Should a slacker or incompetent 
by accident receive appointment, he may, of course, be 
discharged, provided his unfitness is demonstrated to the 
Works Council (Betriebsrat) and information furnished 
to the Employment Exchange ; but by such discharge the 
employer will also forfeit his allowance for the worker in 
question.- As the learner is receiving wages below stan- 
dard, and as the employer has a set allowance to cover 
the period of apprenticeship, it is to the interest of 
both that this period should not be unnecessarily pro- 
longed. Nor is there objection by the trade unions to 
this species of dilution, first, because the wage reduction 
involved is not at the discretion of the employer and is 
maintained only as long as it is fair to do so; second, 
because men are only trained for industries where there 
is an uncovered demand for their services ; third, because 
the close-knit Labor movement is strengthened by having 
these men in profitable, secure employment, just as it 
was weakened by having them out of work. Moreover, 
unemployment care in Germany is now very largely 
under trade union and Socialist direction, in which the 
rank and file have great confidence. It should be added 
that in several ways effective pressure is brought to bear 
to ensure that a worker who has completed his training 
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period remains in the factory where he has received his 
new industrial education. 

The necessary complement to the adult industrial 
training is found in the vocational guidance now being 
extended in practically every German city to the boys and 
girls of an age to enter industry. This also is operated 
either in close conjunction with the local employment 
exchanges, or as a special branch of their activities, and 
is under the general supervision of a special Beru/s- 
beratung in Berlin. It is, unfortunately, impossible 
here to go into particulars of this most interesting work, 
which is carried out in co-operation with the schools, is 
handled on the case system by men and women who for 
the most part have had special training in social work, 
and which concentrates logically under the Ministry of 
Labor many of the activities of juvenile care which are 
often handled with a great waste of effort, and sometimes 
at cross-purposes, by a multitude of social agencies in 
England and the United States. 

“In simplest outline the work of vocational guidance 
is along the following general lines of procedure. During 
the last compulsory school year (education up to the age 
of fourteen is still rigidly enforced in Germany) question- 
naires which have been filled in by the pupil’s teacher 
and the school physician are forwarded to the Jugend- 
abteilung of the local employment exchange. This is 
done, partly by close observation and partly by written 
tests, for all boys and girls who, through desire or neces- 
sity, must enter industry at the end of their compulsory 
schooling. Each questionnaire is examined by the voca- 
tional officers in the Nachweis, who are, of course, 
thoroughly familiar with local and national conditions 
of employment, and know which trades are overcrowded 
and without future in the new Germany, and which 
promise satisfactory openings for a diligent apprentice. 
The next step is an interview between the vocational 
officer and the youth’s parents or guardians, after which 
the boy or girl is personally interviewed in private in a 
way which is both sympathetic and searching. In these 
“ little talks,’’ as the Germans call them, the child whose 
preference is for a futureless occupation is tactfully made 
to realize his mistake, and is, if possible, stimulated with 
a new ambition for a permanent career. For this pur. 
pose the vocational officer, man or woman, has at hand 
models, charts, and photographs quite as alluring to the 
youthful mind as the “Join the Royal Air Force” 
posters in this country, with the difference that their 
object is purely constructive and permanent. Finally, 
when a satisfactory choice has been made the boy or girl 
is directed to the employers whose applications are on 
file in the same office. Even then the supervision of the 
State does not cease. Careful supervision by trained 
investigators is carried on to see that working conditions 
are satisfactory, that the regular tariff for apprentices is 
being paid, and that the youthful worker is conscientious 
and diligent in these difficult first years. There are alsc 
many varieties and special developments of this general 
programme to meet the needs of wayward, backward, 
and “difficult’’ children, problems which have been 
made enormous by the starvation resulting from the 
Allied blockade and the widespread moral degeneracy 
caused by the war. The general policy with such cases 
is to “‘ keep them out of the hands of the police, so that 
the child shall not be marked for life.’’ Thus a large 
proportion of applicants between fourteen and eighteen 
at the Jugendalteilungen have already been convicted of 
thieving and petty offences. Such cases are always for- 
warded to employment again without stigma—but always 





to jobs where they will of necessity be under the continual 
oversight of older men. 

Recent as is the development of this work, the most 
casual visitor to Germany can hardly fail to notice two 
significant facts for which it is at least partly respon- 
sible. One is the scarcity of the ubiquitous “ Boy 
Wanted ’”’ or “Girl Wanted” sign of England and 
America. The other is the absence of news-boys, errand- 
boys, and similar “ blind-alley’’ workers who, in the 
victorious nations, are a sure indication that in another 
decade the unemployment problem will be as acute for 
these unfortunates as it is to-day for their predecessors 
of ten years ago. 

Such in outline is the manner in which adult indus- 
trial training and vocational guidance are being 
developed in Germany as a basic step towards decasualiza- 
tion. How successful they will prove is a question for 
the future to answer, for the experiment is as yet in its 
infancy. Until the thousands who are now being 
directed and transferred from stagnant to virile occu- 
pations have proved ability to “ catch on’’ and readjust 
themselves, no adequate pronouncement on its value in 
practice is possible. But the views of the men who are 
putting this great work into operation are of interest. They 
hold that the problem of unemployment is immensely 
aggravated, if not largely caused, by absence of organiza- 
tion in the labor market and the general competitive 
anarchy of the capitalist system. They feel—and they 
point to war experience as a precedent—that organiza- 
tion which disregards the traditional privilege of the 
employer to hire and “ fire’’ at will, which directs the 
industrial recruit with at least as much care as has pre- 
viously been lavished on the military recruit, and which 
regards as an essential function of the State the bringing 
together of the right man and the right job, will bring 
unemployment under control even in times of commercial 
crisis. In Germany a good start has been made towards 
scientific State control of the “ reserve of labor ’’ and the 
“free labor market.”” And those who have the experi- 
ment in charge feel that the full possibilities of State- 
directed industrial training and guidance have not yet 
even been visualized. 

Fevix Mor.ey. 


(To be concluded.) 





A London Diary. 


Lonpon, THurspay. 

As I write I have the assurance that the Irish Con- 
ference has taken a better turn. I think that is true, 
if only for the reason that it has been switched off from 
a point of theory to one of practice, at which it is 
possible to approach the whole problem of Anglo-Irish 
relationship from a new angle. It is this. It will be 
remembered that Mr. de Valera promised last August to 
make himself responsible for a “ treaty of free associa- 
tion with the British Commonwealth group,’’ provided 
that Ireland could be assured the “allegiance of the 
present dissenting minority.’’ Ireland, he said, would 





make “sacrifices ’’ to attain that end. In other words, 
Ireland might waive her plea for an absolute separation 
if we, on our side, gave up, or induced Ulster to give up, 
partition. The question has now arisen in an eminently 
practical form. Two of the Ulster counties desire union 
with Ireland. Everybody knows that if a plébiscite were 
set up they would vote for such a union. How can that 
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request be refused? It can be waived if Ulster agrees to 
come into an All-Ireland settlement, in which case the 
physical boundaries of Ulster would not be a matter 
of great consequence. But Ulster asks too much 
of us when, refusing to let the unwilling counties 
go, she also declines a liberal form of union with 
the South. Mr. George has only to put this point to the 
country, with his own resignation thrown in to give 
weight to it, as an alternative to terrible war, in order 
to obtain an answer of overwhelming certitude. Nor, 
if my information be correct, do I think that the Ulster 
phalanx will come together in anything like its former 
strength to withstand it. 


For it is clear, at all events, that Mr. George's 
strategy has so far succeeded as to secure a united 
Cabinet, and that that union includes the Lord Chan- 
cellor—since Lord Carson’s retirement the strongest man 
in the Tory Party, and the only possible rival to the 
Prime Minister. What else could the Cabinet do but 
follow their leader when he came to them with a 
majority of nearly 400 in one hand, and his resignation in 
the other? But if this dilemma was powerful with the 
Government, it is less so with Ulster. She, too, has 
her Moderates, among whom is Sir James Craig. But 
though in office they are not in power, and the Ulster 
Prime Minister, asked to assent to the Silesian witien 
and wanting to say “ Yes,’’ would certainly say “ No. 
The Cabinet’s second position (and also Sinn Fein’s) will 
then develop. “Will you, then, come into a united 
Ireland on fair terms, and with guarantees for your 


“2 ’ yer t? 9? A = 
religion, culture, and system of local governmen 


second negative may follow. But by that time the whole 
country will have been sick of Orangeism, and 
Belfast itself, not being enamored of ruin, will begin 
to see that the old game of privilege is up, England 
having formally withdrawn from it. So that with 
patience a settlement ought to be in sight. 


I am sorry to see such a statement on the outrages 
of colored troops in Germany as that to which Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth puts his name. It admits that 133 such 
cases were brought to the notice of the High 
Commission in two years, that thirty were investi- 
gated, and thirteen were That many 
more came to partial light (pious Catholics and 
women of good repute do not readily bring such wrongs 
to light) is clear from the German accounts of these 


punished. 


crimes. How can it be otherwise? Mr. Harmsworth 
might have judged the value of this finding if he had 
known of the efforts made to hide this stain on French 
honor. For example, a German paper was suspended 
for three months for suggesting that it was unworthy of 
a cultured nation like France to set colored troops over 
a highly civilized white population. But I should have 
thought that even an official apologist would have 
scorned to put his hand to such a statement as that the 
“general opinion of our officers’’ was that no more 
outrages were committed by the colored troops than by 


the white ones, or even by the German garrison before 
the war. 


“GENERAL opinion! ” 


General laziness, to escape 
particular facts! 


Does the Foreign Office commit 


itself to the specific statement that German soldiers 
maltreated as many German women in the Rhine- 
land as the colored troops of the French Army? If so, it 





tells an obvious falsehood. The worst features of the 
Occupation are a natural consequence of a foreign inva- 
sion, shared between half-civilized mercenaries and an 
irritated French soldiery. Of the latter a great many 
attacks on German men are reported ; few, I should hope, 
on German women. But the assaults of which Germany 
is chiefly thinking include rape, robbery, bayonet 
wounds, and other infamous and malicious injuries. 
Does the Foreign Office charge such offences against the 
German garrison in 1914? It declines the honorable 
duty of remonstrance. All one can say is that this sin 


of omission does an equal disservice to France, Germany, 
and England. 


I nEsiTatE to wish the “ Morning Post ”’ many happy 
returns of its 150th birthday only because I am a little 
doubtful of the grace of an unwanted compliment. Yet 
I suppose that hardly a Bolshevist breathes with soul so 
dead as to wish ill to the “ Morning Post.’’ Is it not 
bread-and-butter, clothes, rent, and washing to him? 
Where else can one hear of Trotsky’s nightly tango with 
Nilus, and of how an all-pervading Jewry holds the 
weekly session of the Illuminati (Lodge 666) in the cellars 
of No. 10, Downing Street? Where can one get such 
frightful thrills about things conveyed with such unem- 
barrassed humor? Nowhere, I swear, but in Wellington 
Street. So I enjoy a lightsome hour with the “ Post” 
when the “Times’’ bores me to death, and mentally 
contrast its scholarship (and its almost unbiased foreign 
correspondence) with the cheapness of one-half the 
output of its great rival. It seems almost indecent 
to talk about the “ Post’ in this way. But the heart, 
even the Radical heart, has its reasons, and they will 
out now and then. 


I Turxx the public will soon have to make up their 
minds that they have not heard the last of the Wakeford 
case, and that the growing desire for a rehearing cannot 
be denied much longer. There is, ro doubt, much 
uneasiness, both in Church circles and in lay. Among 
the clergy there was a large body of men who were never 
convinced of the Archdeacon’s guilt, and were greatly 
shaken as the trial went on and revealed point after 
point of weakness in the evidence for the prosecution. 
The mere lapse of time has served, apart from Mr. Wake- 
ford’s own remarkable comments on the case, to 
strengthen these doubts. Who was the woman in the 
case? Half England has been on her mysterious track, 
and she remains unidentified and unsuspected, even 
though all that went on happened in that hub of gossip, 
a small country town. 


Bur there is another grave matter. There is a con- 
siderable volume of new evidence, which seems to indicate 
not only that the Archdeacon was a witness of truth, but 
that the case against him was even more fragile of 
texture than the Lord Chancellor’s by no means unhesi- 
tating judgment showed it to be. What are these new 
facts? 

1. That the girl in the cathedral has come forward, 
and has been identified by the Archdeacon, and has 
identified him. The Lord Chancellor, it will be remem- 
bered, laid very special stress on this incident, regarding, 
apparently, the non-appearance of this young woman as 
a vital flaw in the defence. What is Lord Birkenhead’s 
opinion now that the broken link has been reknit? 

2. That the witness of the books—the books of an 
old-fashioned country hotel, not of a modern restaurant, 
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be it remarked—already discounted by Mr. Blunden’s 
evidence as to error, has been still further weakened 
by the discovery that the regular accountant had 
been taken ill, and was unable to do her work during 
the Archdeacon’s visit. 

3. That this girl was, in fact, lying ill in a private 
room in the hotel, so that there was a young woman to 
whose identity some little mystery attached. 


4. That it is now known that Miss Porter, whose 
complete innocence—established by an unquestioned alibi 
__the Court knew and has acknowledged, was the subject 
of an utterly wrong identification by important witnesses 
for the prosecution. This, the Court did not know. But 
it is a strong comment on the value of the evidence on 
which Mr. Wakeford’s career was destroyed. 

May I, then, ask what remains of a badly flawed 
case if these new weaknesses are added to it? Is 
anything of substance left? 


Mr. Bertrranp RvssE.t gives me a pleasant account 
of his visit to China, which yielded him a view of its 
newer and progressive society, such as few Europeans of 
The best of it recalled to 
him French liberalism of the ante-revolutionary period— 


our time can have enjoyed. 


a calm, refined, and very pacifist society, open to culture 
and science, sipping extremely good tea, and generally 
cultivating the agreeable garden of detached and 
leisurely speculation about life. The younger intellec- 
They easily absorbed difficult 
learning, such as the Einstein theory, recognized that 
China must start an industrial movement, and wished to 
run it on lines of progress, without the bad Western 
accompaniments. A good many of them were Bolshevists, 
with Moscow as their sacred city, to which they were in 
the habit of slipping away in considerable numbers. On 
the whole, he thought them the happiest people he had 
ever seen, the most sensible, and the most likely to sur- 
vive when Europe had quarrelled itself to death. I am 
glad to say that Mr. Russell will shortly describe 
his experiences and thoughts in a series of articles in 
Tur Nation anp Tue ATHEN uM. 


tuals were very keen. 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


THE WAR AFTER THE WAR. 


An advocate of the League of Nations in Serbia was 
met by a blank stare from a listener, and an ac:ount 
of his heroic efforts to train his son for fighting. ‘‘ But 
the League of Nations,’’ said the lecturer, ‘“ will pre- 
vent all future wars.’’ ‘‘God willing,’’ replied the 
Serb, ‘‘ there will always be war in the Balkans.’’ 

‘* This world falls asunder,’’ wrote Rossetti in a 
famous sonnet, ‘‘ being old.’”’ It may have been true 
of his present. It was certainly prophetic of the future. 
In ‘‘ Europe—Whither Bound?’’ by Mr. Stephen 
Graham (Butterworth), the author gives his impressions 
of a tour through almost all the capitals of Eurcpe— 
new States and old—during 1921. Except for his not 
unnatural pity for the Russian aristocratic immigrants 
—pitiful in themselves as children thrown helplessly 





into the Abyss, and pitiful especially for this writer 
in his great love of the old Russia which is dead—he views 
the scene with an almost unnatural detachment. He 
has come and gone not to preach, but to observe—to 
give a nation extraordinarily ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, the Europe after the war and peace, some vision of 
what the war and peace have made of her. 

And the first impression is of a world ‘“‘ fallen 
asuuder.’’ The statesmen he interviews, west of Buda- 
pest, repudiate the designation of a “ Balkanized ’’ 
Europe. But a Balkanized Europe it remains. Hate 
dominates within and without. Shame and _ revenge 
accompany the vanquished ; triumph, with a secret fear 
of what they have done, the victors. In all are squalor, 
overcrowding, poverty; the revolt of the pocr against 
the rich, the destruction of the intelligentsia, the vanish- 
ing of the ideal. ‘‘ New York,’”’ says a character in 
one of Mr. Wells’s pre-war novels, describing the ‘‘ War 
in the Air’’—‘‘ New York was merely an ant-heap kicked 
to pieces by a fool.’’ And to-day Europe responds to 
the same definition—an ant-heap kicked to pieces by 
folly. 

The mere physical difficulty of such a simple post- 
war journey as that undertaken by Mr. Stephen 
Graham reveals the advanced state to which Balkaniza- 
tion has attained. The interminable visas and pass- 
ports, the days spent in the endeavor to cross frontiers, 
are only paralleled by the inhospitable reception on 
arrival at capital cities, where heavy bribes to 
waiters at third-rate hotels are the only alternatives to 
sleeping in railway trucks or station guard-houses. The 
hopelessly confused currency adds to this torment, with 
legitimate or illegitimate barterers of ever-fluctuating 
exchange values—often a gigantic gamble in which 
fortunes vary from hour to hour. Tariffs are flung up 
between sections of a similar nation. All the South- 
Eastern countries are tormented by the influx of Russians 
-—many high-bred, the men attractive and courteous, the 
women beautiful; most of them never having learnt any 
means of livelihood, and now squeezed into every kind of 
varied life. Wrangel’s Army is encamped near Gallipoli, 
with the choice offered to its members of return to 
fight in the Crimea or emigration to Brazil. Both 
courses appear equally distasteful, and the choice is com- 
plicated or simplified by the news that Brazil will rot 
receive them. 

Of all the concentrations of human perplexity and 
human misery, Constantinople appears the worst. 
“ Refugees from all Eastern Europe are poured continu- 
ally into its narrow streets, and find no exit therefrom. 
Russian unhappiness is blowing down into it as the sleet 
and rain blows down from the Black Sea. In the so-called 
hospitals there is the daily toll of typhus victims. In the 
streets, in the cold, in tattered garments, the sons and 
daughters of princesses are endeavoring to obtain a pit- 
tance by blacking the books of Greeks or Armenians, or 
selling sweetmeats to the Turks.’’ In the region of 
“pleasure ’’ other sales are going on. In this “ hideous 
under-world of the Levant’’ they “ sell all their jewels, 
and then sell the last jewel of all. In the cabarets and 
night-halls of low amusement, there is nude dancing and 
drink, lascivious Greeks, drunken American sailors 
capable of enormities of behavior, British Tommies 
with the rolling eye, ‘ seeing the world and being paid for 
it,’ as the posters say.’’ In charge of this imbroglio 
is a British General. The city is under Allied control. 
At lunch or dinner at the Jockey Club, “‘ chatting 
pleasantly over their liqueurs in English style,’’ the 
officers thank God that they are not as these foreigners, 
and praise or dispraise the immigrant influx. ‘‘ By 
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herself England would no doubt govern Constantinople 
well, cleanly, and honorably ; but in concert with French, 
Italians, and Greeks there is not much evidence of a 
strong hand or a clear mind.’”’ Mr. Graham is informed 
of the secret of the failure of all the Russian revolu- 
tionary reactionists: each general is “surrounded by 
sccundrels and incapables,’’ with “‘a curious type of 
British soldier in the rear, capable of selling vast 
quantities of supplies.’’ Wrangel is convinced that 
“Europe will need his army yet.”’ 

So this author gazes with rapid, bird’s-eye view on 
the chaos of to-day’s civilization. Little Sofia is a city 
of dead aspiration—a peasant Government governing 
peasants, with the great hopes and dreams vanished, 
only anxious to sow and reap the harvest and avoid war. 
Belgrade is the capital of a united Jugo-Slav race, as 
Rome became the capital of a united Italy. But the 
Serbs themselves have been almost annihilated—every 
family has lost father or son, many lost all; and the 
Germanized Croats bitterly hate these “ barbarians ’”’ 
beyond the Save. In Buda this traveller finds a people 
full of hatred of all Europe—even of their late allies the 









send goods into Poland, and the Polish Government 


sequesters them. We load our stuff for them, and 
then our trains never come back. Many whole trains 
have disappeared in Poland, and we get no satisfaction.’’ 
When Mr. Graham visits Warsaw he finds the pleasant 
people undisturbed about train stealing. They are 
demonstrating in masses for the French Alliance, with 
joy over “les précieuses reliques de Napoléon’’: with 
banners of ‘‘ Vive la France,’’ and maps of “‘ Szlazk,’’ 
the integral province of Silesia, colored Polish red; 
and the great national flag, on which is embroidered 
on the one side the “‘ ominous white vulture of risen 
Poland,’’ and on the other the ‘‘ Madonna and Child.’’ 
But they have flung out the Russian god from the 
great Russian Cathedral, and replaced him by the god 
of their fathers. And they live in fear that the Russians 
without their god, a huge, brooding danger from the 
East, will one day return—to set in this same cathedral 
the cult of the Socialist German Jew. 

Europe before 1914 was living under the influence 
of a Great Fear. Five years of bitter fighting, costing 
millions of lives and unlimited treasure, resulted in the 


formation of a Peace. But the treaties arranged at 
Paris were not a Peace. They were in part an armistice 
of exhaustion, in parte the fulfilment of the doctrine 
“Woe to the Vanquished.’’ The greatest opportunity 
ever offered to humanity was presented to the politicians, 
and the opportunity was thrown away. A greater Fear 
to-day broods over Europe than in pre-war days, and 
Fear—the meanest of the deadly sins—is the slayer of 
idealism and the enemy of permanent peace. 














Austrians, who are filching territory from them, by 
Europe’s command ; also with a fierce contempt for them 

all and a fierce determination to survive them all. “The 

ill-health of our new Europe needs no demonstration. 

She’s an ailing old lady,’’ says one. “She’s a typhoid | 
convalescent,’’ more hopefully remarks another. ‘‘ She’s 

deaf and dumb and paralytic and subject to fits. She 

| has sore limbs and inflamed parts—in fact, a hopeless 
; case,’ says a cheerful Hungarian. “ But what does it | 
matter whether Europe lives if Hungary survives her?”’ | 
| 





Czecho-Slovakia holds Pressburg, the coronation city of 
the Hungarian kings, and calls it Bratislava. “They 
might as well call it New York,”’ is the Magyar comment. | 

“There is nothing soft or relenting about the | 
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Magyars. 
a fighting people. There is no goodwill. On the 
contrary, there is definite illwill on the part of Hungary 
towards her neighbors.’’ Above the passport window 
on the Danube quay at Budapest you read: “TI believe 
in God. I believe in God’s eternal justice. I believe 
in the resurrection of Hungary.’’ The Versailles and 
similar “ Treaties ’’ have “ made a whole series of Alsace- 
Lorraines in Europe. It means a century of wars to 
put it right.’’ The situation to-day, indeed, seems 
desperate. The Karl Putsch was resented, not as 
unrighteous but as premature. “ There is still a love 
of work in the country, and that is comparatively a rare 
virtue in modern Europe. The Hungarian workman 
outworks and therefore undersells, or can undersell, the 
English workman. The nation whose working men are 
ready to do most work is the most fortunate in 1921.’’ 

In Prague, and through the person of Dr. Benes, 
the Foreign Minister, Mr. Graham found the iearest 
approach to sanity in this madhouse. He is the founder 
of the Little Entente. He desires Hntentes everywhere, 
to bring all these little nations into the way of peace. 
“We want to get rid of the war-mind. We are 
developing a policy which should make for stability in 
Central Europe.’’ But that economiz stability is com- 
pletely dependent on Germany’s survival; and France 


steadily and inexorably pushing Germany over into the 
Abyss. “ Germany will fall,’’ he declares. “ If she agrees 
to pay she will fall, and equally if the sanctions are 
applied she will fall. Her export trade will be ruined, 
and the mark will become almost of no value.’”?’ He 
is trying to get Poland into the Alliance, but the tactics 
of that exuberant people make things difficult. ‘‘ We 


They are quite implacable, and they are | 


| force in Europe,’ 


| Agreement), 


Letters to the Editor. 


BRITISH LIBERALISM AND FRANCE. 


S1r,—Your issue of October 1st, with your comments 
on my letter, has only just reached me here. I am not 
going to continue the argument on points of detail, as you 
and I do not substantially differ in our views of policy; 
it was your methods of exposition to which I took exception, 
and I am glad that you admit the need for “a more 
persuasive style.”’ 

You, however, sum up your difference from me by 
saying that I regard France as a “Liberal Power,’’ whilst 
you do not. You overstate our difference. I could not 
honestly describe the present Prime Ministers or Chambers 
of either country as Liberal. Both Prime Ministers are 
opportunists with a Liberal past, and both Parliaments are 
predominantly reactionary. I would not go so far as you 
in describing either as ‘‘the most formidable reactionary 
’ and to say so, as you do, of France is 
only to invite an unpleasant retort; for the citizen of 
2 country which, during the last three years, has com- 


| mitted an outrageous breach of international good faith 


(in the 1918 election pledges to violate the pre-Armistice 
reintroduced eighteenth-century ideas of 
commercial policy towards the non-self-governing Empire 


| (in the Budget of 1919), exacted monopoly profits out of 


the needs of a starving Continent (in the coal export policy 


| of the autumn of 1919), and practised terrorism in Ireland, 
and England, outside this poor Central Europe, are | 
| in a glass house. 


is only too conscious, when he travels abroad, of living 
But this is not the moment in which to 
invite such a contest in recrimination. All that I pleaded 
is that British Liberals should treat France as I have 
urged French Liberals to treat Britain, as a potentially 


, Liberal Power. Unless Britain and France stay together 
| and 


liberalize their European policies, Europe may, 
I repeat, be involved in another widespread war. I do 
not quarrel with your recipes for liberalizing French 
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policy : I would only ask you to bear French susceptibilities 
in mind when you expound them, and not to be too pharisaic- 
ally insistent on the need for France to make the first move. 
Till we have renounced the advantages accruing to us under 
the indefensible Pensions and Separation Allowances 
Clauses of the Versailles Treaty, for which Britain bears 
the chief responsibility, we have a substantial beam in 
our own eye which should make us a little blind to the 
shortcomings of our neighbors.—Yours, &c., 
Atrrep E. ZIMMERN. 
New York, October 1&th, 1921. 





THE PRIME MINISTER 


DISARMAMENT. 

Sir,—There is a really strong movement among 
American women in support of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, and, as Miss Jane Addams and others tell us, they 
are asking what British women are doing about it. British 
women are doing a good deal, but very little is known in 
America about what they are doing. Lady Astor, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Philip Snowden, Mrs. Wintringham, 
and I have therefore initiated a movement which some 
call sensational. It is, that every woman and every girl 
of fourteen years and upwards shall send a posteard to the 
Prime Minister, 10, Downing Street, S.W. 1, two days 
before he sails for Washington, with the words “ God Speed 
you at Washington,” and her name and address, or “ God 
Speed the Washington Conference.’’ The latter formula 
is quite good if anyone’s disapproval of Mr. George’s past 
makes them scruple to support him now that he may go (and 
we hope he will go), in the name of Great Britain, on 
a mission of peace. 


AND 


May I ask, sir, through your columns, 
that all women who are lovers of peacé will forgive any- 
thing they do not quite approve in this attempt to make 
the voice of women heard on the side of disarmament, and 
do what they can to fill Whitehall with big vans carrying 
postcards to tell the Prime Minister that when he treads 
the path towards disarmament the women are with him ?— 
Yours, &e., 


A. Maupe Roypen. 


THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 
Sm,—Your article on “ The Question of Responsibility ”’ 
leads one to hope that the process of righting the great 
historical and moral wrong which poisons the life of 
Europe, is making real headway. You have crystallized 
the issue in a single sentence :— 


“If Germany did not alone dig the pit into which she 
and the rest of the world fell, then the Treaty of Versailles 
is a lie, its echeme of annexations and confiscations breaks 
down, and incidentally we are in a state of mortal sin 
against our neighbor.” 


The issue is primarily a moral one. Some of us have 
been urging it, as such, upon our fellow-countrymen for the 
past seven years, and although our speeches and the large 
amount of data we have collected and produced have been, 
and continue to be, suppressed in the newspapers, and we 
ourselves treated as lepers by “Society,’’ I doubt if an 
intelligent working-class audience can now be found in any 
part of the country which believes in the dogma of 
Germany’s sole responsibility for the war. 
issue it should be primarily envisaged. 
to be a moral issue only. 


As a moral 
But it has ceased 
The legend of the German plot 
to impose dominion over Europe—‘‘the most dangerous 
conspiracy ever plotted against the liberty of nations; 
carefully, skilfully, clandestinely planned in every detail, 
with cynical, ruthless determination ’’*—is responsible for 
the elaboration of the vast punitive mechanism known as 
the “ Treaty ’’ of Versailles. That instrument is to-day 
the executive law of Europe. Beneath its operations 
Europe is sinking into chaos, deeper and deeper with every 
month that passes; our national industry and trade are 





- Lloyd George, August 4th, 1917, 





collapsing, and the whole edifice of society is slowly disin- 
tegrating. This is now becoming more or less clear to 
everyone. Everyone is more or less convinced that the 
“Treaty”? must be revised out of all recognition. But 
where is the driving force to come from which will destroy 
the structure, if men insist that the basis of the structure 
must not be touched? And what is the basis of the struc- 
ture? The basis is the deliberate German “ conspiracy ’’ 
which produced the war. The Prime Minister said so last 
March in explicit terms (despite his previous abandonment 
of the whole case, to which you refer) in reply to Dr. Simons. 
“If that acknowledgment is repudiated or abandoned,” 
he added, “the Treaty is destroyed.”* Precisely. “ Chose 
juaée,”’ he declared. It was, perhaps, an unfortunate 
citation. The fiat of the persecutors of Dreyfus failed to 
arrest the march of truth. And this dogma of Germany’s 
unilateral responsibility for the war is internationally 
what the Dreyfus case was nationally for the nation 
concerned. 

We are confronted with a moral dilemma from which 
there is no escape. Even if we contend that the men who 
ruled Germany in 1914 were alone and solely responsible 
for the great catastrophe, the sentence against the German 
people, to whom, it was repeatedly stated by the Prime 
Minister and by President Wilson, we wish no ill— 
against Germans who were not born, or who were children 
when the war broke out, or who are as yet unborn, for the 
sentence is a sentence of forty years’ duration—embodied 
in the Versailles Treaty, is still a grotesque and horrible 
travesty, not merely of the precepts of the religion we 
profess, but of every claim to emergence beyond the brute 
stage which the word “ civilization’’ connotes. But does 
a single instructed person really believe in his heart to-day 
that that contention can now be substantiated in view of 
the overwhelming mass of evidence which refutes it? If 
he does not, then the sentence upon the German people 
is not merely an offence against the general principles of 
equity and justice; it becomes an offence against the basic 
foundations of the moral law. And no nation can partici- 
pate in such an, outrage without inviting the inevitable 
Nemesis. It may be long in coming; but its advent is 
certain. 

I do not understand what the nation—apart from the 
individuals, few, after all, in number, directly and respon. 
sibly concerned in promoting the legend of the German 
plot in order to conceal the significance of their own pre- 
war and post-war acts from the nation—would lose from 
an admission that the national judgment was the outcome 
of incomplete and biased evidence. I see much that it 
would gain. I do not understand what public men who 
in good faith identified themselves even prominently with 
the general verdict, would lose by a similar admission. I see 
much that they would gain. Not a few of them are publicly 
regretting, now that they see the effects upon their own 
country, either that they did not protest earlier against 
the punitive character of the Versailles “ Treaty,” or that 
they supported it. The country does not think the worse 
of them. The country would respond, with an alacrity 
which would astonish them, to the fuller gesture. It is 
certainly not those who have been accused of wishing their 
country ill because they have from the first insisted that 
a great historical and moral wrong was being perpetrated 
in this matter, and predicted from the first and incessantly 
its inevitable results, that believe the country is not big- 
hearted enough and great enough to admit an error.— 
Yours, &c., 

E. D. Moret. 
Cherry Croft, King’s Langley. 
October 29th, 1921. 





THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF THE 
RHINELAND. 

Srr,—If intended to convey a sense of dislike of 
militarism and to show the disadvantages of foreign 
militaristic occupation, your article, “A Glance at the 
French Occupation,” seems to me to be excellent; but the 
attitude taken up against France, which, by the way, is 
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common to the whole of the English Liberal Press, reveals a 
lack of comprehension of the policy of France, and the strong 

element of race prejudice which is displayed is to be 

regretted. 

A visit to “les régions dévastées,” where one of the 
fairest parts of France is a heap of ruins, and destruction, 
and waste, which one notices all around, would make clear 
to anyone the reasons which prompt the spirit of vam. 
One has to go to the villages and see each family spine 
the loss of one near relative or two, or one must p — 
into the pages of modern history to understand the ae 
of to-day. France has been bled white; she has su ; 
terribly, more than any one of her allies, and she ee 
believes that it is just for her to be compensated, . on 
she has a right to see a thorough destruction of ner : : 
enemy’s military power, any revival of which is a — 
menace to her than to any one of the Allied Powers. v eo 
these circumstances it is a bit unjust to blame France dl she 
is a little over-cautious, and sometimes a bit too severe. 
Her ally, England, has achieved her object. The oo 
of the British merchant marine has been made good pA . 
transfer of German ships; the German navy, whic 
threatened the supremacy of England, lies at the te 0 
the sea. Vast tracts of virgin and undeveloped soil sage een 
added to the dominions of His Britannic Majesty, who : 
virtually the master of the whole of the former Turkis 
Empire and German Colonies. The mandatory system, as 
Mr. Lansing points out, was a mere camouflaged a 

As to the justice or otherwise of occupation, the English, 
I submit, are the last people who should complain. In the 
first place the Rhineland is occupied under a treaty of — 
good or bad it matters not; it has the signature of Englis 
statesmen who still hold office. And since other countries 
have not enough troops in Germany, the duty of supplying 
enough troops falls on France. With regard to the 
demoralizing effects of foreign occupation, you are ger 
forgetting that nearer home you have a small ration which 
has for centuries struggled to free herself of your Army of 
Occupation, and I have never read an English Radical qo 
willing to support the undeniably just claim for an Irish 
Republic, for which the Irish have fought and died. Besides 
Ireland you have Hindustan and Egypt, which are exerting 
their level best to free themselves from the heel of foreign 
militarism. 

Coming to particulars, your one grave charge against 
the French seems to be their introduction of black troops, 
and it appears that you deplore the “ faint color-sense of 
the French, because their “ black and white soldiers hob-nob 
together in the life of the barracks and the café, and in the 
mixed battalions march side by side.” But the French, who 
are a very grateful nation, rightly reply that people who 
were good enough to fight and die for them in their hour of 
peril are good enough to be their comrades now. of course, 
the English with their developed sense of color-prejudice, a 
fact admitted even by your Ministers (in the case of your 
Dyer), can never brook the equality of black and white. The 
former are always “savages” for them, and yet Liberal 
England supports a brotherhood of nations. Sir, if it is 
wrong to have “ African mercenaries” in Europe, it is 
equally wrong to send your starving population to Africa ; 
the former are here temporarily, the latter’s occupation is 
permanent, aud threatens the so-called savages with 
extinction. 

“With the French Army system goes the brothel,” is 
another grave charge which shows remarkable ignorance of 
facts. The brothel is not peculiar to “the French Army 
system,” but is recognized throughout the Continent, if not 
officially, then unofficially, and even England harbors some 
80,000 wretched women in London alone (Forel) ; and I make 


bold to say that this pernicious institution necessarily goes | 
with our social system. If I remember right there was such 
a thing as “ maison tolérées,” which Mr. Ian Macpherson 
had to answer for in your House of Commons. 

There are some other charges against “the humble 
African mercenary,” which according to your own showing 











| 
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are exaggerated ; but whatever charges are brought against 
him can equally and successfully be brought against white 
settlers, white managers, and white soldiers stationed in 
countries which are inhabited by non-white races. In the 
end I must say that it ill behoves a broad-minded journal 
like yours to show so much disgust with colored people; it 


certainly seems incongruous in a paper which stands for the 
equality of the human race.—Yours, &c., 


JEEVAN Lat Kapur. 
Musin par Belley, Ain, France. 
October 26th, 1921. 


JAMES THOMSON, WHITMAN, AND 
MELVILLE. 
Siz,—On cataloguing some books of the late Mr. 
William Michael Rossetti’s, I have just noticed the follow- 
ing in a bound-up number of the “National Reformer,” 


August 30th, 1874, in an article on Walt Whitman signed 
B. V. (James Thomson) :— 


“I know but one other living American writer who 
approaches him in his sympathy with all ordinary life and 
vulgar occupations, in his feeling of brotherhood with all 
rough workers, and at the same time in his sense of 
beauty and grandeur and his power of thought; I mean 
Herman Melville, the author of ‘“Typee,’ ‘Omoo,’ 
‘Mardi,’ ‘The Whale,’ &e.; but Melville is sometimes 
strangely unequal to his better self, and has lavished much 
strength in desultory doings, while Whitman has concen- 
trated himself from the beginning on one great, strenuous 
endeavor,’’ &e. 


Yours, &c., 


H. ©. Sorneran. 





Poetry, 


BEHIND THE LINE. 

TREASURE not so the forlorn days 
When dun clouds flooded the naked plains 

With foul, remorseless rains ; 

Tread not those memory ways 
Where by the dripping alien farms, 
Starved orchards with their shrivelled arms, 
The bitter mouldering wind would whine 
At the brisk mules clattering towards the Line. 


Remember not with so sharp skill 

Each chasm in the clouds that with strange fire 
Lit pyramid-fosse and spire 
Miles on miles from our hill ; 

In the magic glass, aye, then their lure 

Like heaven’s houses gleaming pure 

Might soothe the long-imprisoned sight 

And put the seething storm to flight. 


Enact not you so like a wheel 
The round of evenings in sandbagged rooms 
Where candles flicked the glooms ; 
The jests old time could steal 
From ugly destiny, on whose brink 
The poor fools grappled fear with drink, 
And snubbed the hungry, raving guns 
With endless tunes on gramophones. 


About you spreads the world anew, 
The old fields all for your sense rejoice, 
Music has found her ancient voice, 
From the hills there’s heaven on earth to view; 
And kindly Mirth will raise his glass 
To bid you with dull Care go pass— 
And still you wander muttering on 
Over the shades of shadows gone. 


21% 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Proressorn CasseL’s First Memorandum, prepared for the 
Brussels Conference, might have been entitled “ The 
Effects of Inflation.’ His Second Memorandum, printed last 
week by the “ Manchester Guardian Commercial,” might 
equally well be called “ The Results of Deflation.” It is 
a lucid and cogent document, bearing the stamp of a great 
thinker. His plea that we should abandon, here and now, 
all hope of getting back to the old gold standard will, I 
think, fail to convince much of the best City opinion. On 
another point I must confess to being numbered among the 
many who fail to follow the Professor’s reasoning. Present 
trade depression he attributes, in no small degree, to the 
deliberate policy of deflation. Whatever may be the truth 
about the United States, the bare fact as regards this 
country, as revealed by banking and currency figures, is 
that there has not been any deflation—at any rate in the 
sense of the word as generally defined, and even as defined, 
apparently, by the Professor himself. There may be said 
to have been a deflation policy, and there has been a period 
of artificially high Bank Rate. But deflation, in the strict 
sense, there has not been. This is puzzling. But in other 
respects Professor Cassel is abundantly clear and emphatic. 
His condemnation of the modern wave of Protection is 
powerful. He is speaking to a rapidly growing section of 
well-informed opinion when he points out the dangers of 
the present Reparations arrangements and argues for a 
cancellation of inter-Allied debts. . His wish to see Bank 
rates lowered coincides with the wishes of the business 
community, and although his advocacy of a “ certain 
inflation” as a cure for present troubles will send a cold 
shiver down the spines of many authorities, the phrase 
well describes what is going on at present in British finance. 
The memorandum, as a whole, calls for the most careful 
study of the world of finance. In the passages in 
which he deals with Reparations, war debts, and Protection, 
Professor Cassel clearly indicates to world-statesmen the 
beginnings to the road which leads to financial recovery 
and stability. 
InTER-ALLIED DEBTS. 

Two ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. McKenna—the chairman of the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank—have just been making pronouncements on 
the Reparations and inter-Allied Debt questions very much 
in keeping with the general trend of Professor Cassel’s 
remarks. The dislocation and instability caused by the 
present Reparations system and scheme are becoming more 
generally recognized ; and the desirability of Britain leading 
the way in debt cancellaton is gaining ground equally fast. 
But wherever this question is discussed, one reservation 
should be made—a reservation omitted from the (probably 
inadequate) Press reports of Mr. Asquith’s speech. Nothing 
but harm can result from the attempt of British politicians 
to advise America as to what her policy should be towards 
the debts which Europe owes to her. That is a question for 
America alone to decide, and British references to the 
question are notoriously liable to misunderstanding on the 
other side of the Atlantic. I should like to assure any 
American reader whom this page may reach that there is no 
shade of responsible opinion in the City of London which 
does not regard Britain’s war debt to America as an obliga- 
tion which this country will, and can, meet to the last 
farthing, and punctually, under any reasonable scheme of 
repayment. As Mr. McKenna is reported as saying at 
Chicago, Britain can repay this debt by means of her exports 
of goods and services to the United States. No inter- 
Allied debt proposals based on any other assumption than 
this will emanate from responsible quarters in the financial 
world. If, under conditions that may subsequently arise, 
America of her own deliberate policy and choice restores 
the question of all European debts to the arena of inter- 
national discussion, that is a very different matter. Euro- 
pean debt is a subject of vital importance to the whole 
world. But Continental debts towards the United States 


do not fall in quite the same economic category as the 
British. 





New Loan Success. 


On Monday morning the Government offered for sub- 
scription £20,000,000 of 3 per cent. Local Loans Stock at 52. 
In spite of Tuesday’s. Stock Exchange holiday, which 
probably delayed many subscriptions, the lists were closed 
at luncheon-time on Tuesday. This remarkable result— 
£10,400,000 is a large sum to obtain in thirty-six hours—- 
reflected the easy monetary conditions and the belief in 
the imminence of a lower Bank Rate—a belief strengthened 
later on by the news of a cut in the New York Federal 
Reserve rate. Not less remarkable is the large subscription 
—nearly £11,000,000—to the 5} per cent. Treasury Bonds 
disclosed by the Revenue Returns for the week ending 
October 29th. Thanks almost entirely to this welcome 
feature, a reduction of over £12 millions was effected in the 
fioating debt. Ways and Means advances from the Bank 
of England were repaid to the extent of £22? millions, but 
advances from Public Departments rose by nearly £6 millions, 
and sales of Treasury Bills exceeded maturities by £45 
millions. Unfortunately, the past week’s reduction in the 
floating debt must be regarded as a flash in the pan. 
Although it may be hoped that Treasury Bond subscriptions 
will remain satisfactory, the prospect is for further inflation 
between now and the end of the year. A month hence £50 
millions has to be found for War Loan interest, and this 
week’s supplementary estimates are a reminder of expendi- 
ture prospects. Incidentally, the unqualified gloom of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his remarks in the House 
of Commons on next year’s Eudget outlook, lengthens out the 
vista of inflationary probabilities. For however unexpectedly 
drastic may be the cuts proposed by the Geddes Committee, 
they can hardly bridge the prospective gap. 


Uncertainty, INFLATION, AND Bank Rate. 


For some weeks past there has been, from the narrow 
point of view, no apparent reason why Bank Rate should 
not come down at once. Market conditions warranted, 
industry and trade needed, a lower Bank Rate, although, as 
I suggested last week, the influence of reduction may easily 
be exaggerated. The reasons hitherto restraining the Bank 
of England Court from deciding upon reduction were 
doubtless wider, and in the main two-fold, namely, political 
uncertainty and the prospect of continued deflation. To-day 
the directors have taken their courage in both hands and 
reduced the Bank Rate to 5 per cent. This course was more 
generally expected than in recent weeks, because of the 
news arriving last night that the New York rate had been 
lowered to 44 per cent., and in view of the improvement 
in the monetary position caused by the increased sales of 
Treasury Bonds. In the City it is also felt that the decision 
reflected an increased confidence in the outlook for the 
Irish negotiations. 


PoINnTs OF THE WEEK. 


The declaration of the Russian Soviet with regard to 
debt recognition revived the market for Russian Bonds, but 
I cannot see why bondholders should be elated. Assuming 
that the Soviet realizes that recognition of past debts is the 
primary condition of obtaining new credit; assuming, too, 
that this declaration will be regarded as binding by whoever 
may succeed Russia’s present leaders, even then Russia has 
such a prodigiously long uphill road to climb that bond- 
holders’ prospects of receiving any interest must be, under 
the most favorable circumstances, almost too distant to be 
worth thinking of at present. While on the subject of 
Russian finance, I would like to impress upon my readers 
that to be deluded into speculation in Russian paper 
currency is nothing short of sheer folly. 

By a final payment of about $51 millions the United 
Kingdom has this week completed the repayment in America 
of $300 millions borrowed in the New York market in 1916. 
The offer of the American group of bankers. belonging to 
the Chinese Consortium, to the Chinese Government of a 
loan of $16 millions has fallen through. In the exchange 
markets the mark has been the feature with a fresh relapse. 


L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


An interesting booklet has come to me, its cover 
decorated with a woodcut of a bearded mariner wearing 
thigh boots, jersey, and sou’wester, sitting on a cask in 
a dark hole, and poring over a huge volume by the light 
of alantern. It is but natural to wonder what that man 
can be reading. By the time a seasoned reader is 
entitled to such a beard, then he knows in his heart that, 
after work which had called for big boots and a sou’ wester, 
it would have to be a very bonny book which would hold 
his attention while he was sitting on a water-butt, under 
a hurricane lamp, in a place dark and confined. Old 
readers are aware of an increasing particularity about 
books. They discover, with age, that they do not wish 
to read for improvement, but only for enjoyment, and 
try to escape from the shame of it with the sophistry 
that these objects in reading are the same; though 
Heaven forbid that I should agree with them, in a 
responsible literary review. 

* * * 


Yet it must be confessed that unless a volume comes 
up to our test for a book (which cannot be explained, 
because this page must not be made to look like a diagram 
from a manual on Inorganic Chemistry), then reading it 
isbuta groaninglabor. And therecan be little doubt that 
one is not improved by the sort of reading which makes 
one groan, however philanthropic the book may be. It 
but casts over the soul the shadow from an increased 
mass of lumber—lumber that was so high long ago that 
it did no good to the light of the attic. Sometimes we 
wish we could forget our reading; clear the attic of its 
accumulation ; for though we are afforded retirement and 
solitude there, and every scrap of litter is a memory we 
are too fond to discard to the dustbin, yet what has 
our refuge in a place of old lumber, where the light 
might seem to others that of a November afternoon— 
what has it to do with life? Life is below and is laughing. 


* * * 


WELL, the mariner is evidently alive, for he is enjoy- 
ing his volume in circumstances which would shiver the 
anemic body. The booklet tells us all about him. He is 
the successful result of an experiment. At Jordans, 
Beaconsfield, where many excellent things have been 
begun and nourished, some good people took thought of 
the seaman, and suggested that he should be provided 
with books. The only doubt was whether the sailor 
wanted books. So the Seafarers’ Education Service was 
started, as an experiment, and the little pamphlet tells 
us what was done from December, 1919, to August, 1921. 
I must say I began reading the record dubiously, for 








added to one I held as purser on the kind of steamer 
romantically described as a “tramp.’’ She did not 
usually carry a librarian; but it had happened that 
voyage that a philanthropist in Wales sent aboard a 
large package of reading matter, for our souls (so the 
rumor ran) were perishing. This stuff was to save our 
souls. But it was frightful stuff. It imperilled the 
Christian minds of some of our greasers and firemen, who 
had hoped they were going to get something to read. I 
think I remember that a portion of the printed matter 
was styled the “ Infant Baptist.’’ It was mostly in that 
line. It went overboard. I myself jettisoned it. 
* * * 
But I wish the promoters of the Seafarers’ Educa- 
tion Service had started work before we sailed that 
voyage. I am sure we should have spared a thought for 
their good fortune over the skipper’s Christmas ration of 
fire-water. That education service is doing the thing in 
the right way, and therefore its address deserves to be 
made known: 13, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. The 
first ship to get a library was the steamer “ Aeneas,’’ on 
a voyage to the Far East, and 30 per cent. of its com- 
pany were regular readers. Two books were taken out 
twelve times: Jacobs’s “Odd Craft,” and Anthony 
Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda.’’ Doyle’s ‘“‘ Study in Scar- 
let ’’ went out eleven times. Kipling’s “ Soldiers Three ’’ 
and Stevenson’s “ Master of Ballantrae’’ went out nine 
times. Among the four-timers appear the first books 
that were not fiction: Chatterton’s “ Romance of the 
Ship,’’ and Deniker’s “ Races of Man.’’ 
* * * 
Fo.towine the initial experiment, the liners of 

several important house flags have been equipped with 
libraries. It is clear, too, that as the crew become accus- 
tomed to the presence of books on the ship, they read 
more. I am not sure that the woodcut on the cover of 
the booklet is a portrait of a certain able seaman of ihe 
steamship “ Ulysses’’ of the Blue Funnel Line, on her 
voyage to the East in January last. If not, his portrait 
ought to have been given. He is reported to have read, 
during the round trip, the following books: Murray, 
“ The Ocean ’’ ; Zimmern, “ The Greek Commonwealth ”’ ; 
Huxley, ‘“‘ Man’s Place in Nature’’ ; Gregory, ‘“‘ Geology 
of To-day ’’; Webb, “ History of Philosophy ’’; Brew- 
ster, ‘‘ The Writing of English’”’ ; Domville-Fife, “ Sub- 
marine Engineering of To-day ’’; Findlay, ‘“ Chemistry 
in the Service of Man ’’ ; Geldart, “‘ Elements of English 
Law ’’; Giles, “ The Civilization of China’’; Marcus 
Aurelius, “ Thoughts’’; Bradley, ‘ Canada’’; Keith, 
“ The Human Body ’’; Plato, ‘“‘ The Republic’; Davis, 
“Medieval Europe’’; Scott Elliot, “ Prehistoric Man 
and his Story’’; Deniker, “The Races of Man’’; 
Thurston, “‘ Economic Geography of the British Empire.”’ 
Whether the name of that ship attracted into her crew 
certain characters who would not otherwise have been 
there is just speculation, but it is odd that there was also 
a deck-boy of the “ Ulysses’’ who read a significant 
assortment of books between duties. On the “ Anchises ’’ 
of the same line there was (and I hope there is still) a 
fireman who went to the poets between watches. He is 
credited with “The Odyssey,’’ “The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’’ “ Poems of To-day,’’ “ Ballads and Poems,”’ 
“Georgian Poetry,” “The Seven Seas,’’ Noyes’s 





once it happened that the office of ship’s librarian was 





“ Poems,’’ and Sidgwick’s “ Poems.”’ 


H. M. T. 
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Short Studies. 


THE BIRDS OF RICHMOND PARK. 


Ricumonp Park would lose its slightly bailiff-like or 
steward-like air of being in the service of a duke’s manor 
house if the park- keepers would let its hair grow. It is 
inclined to look sidelong at Nature for a country hoyden, 
simply for want of shrubs and bushes. If hawthorn, 
bramble, dogwood, elder, blackthorn, hazel, and other 
folk of their wild ways were allowed their place in the 
sun with the senatorial oaks, these latter would look less 
oracular and judicial to the human loiterer. That is 
what the birds feel about it. They have as great a taste 
for Richmond Park as the Cockney for Hampton Court, 
but it is less a home to them than an excursion. Most 
of the warblers, willow-wren, wood-wren, blackcap, 
garden warbler, common and lesser whitethroat, spotted 
flycatcher, and so on—I saw my first chiff-chaff there 
this year, on March 24th, and have heard the silent fly- 
catcher’s “ we two, we two’’—drift through the Park 
as sightseers and even speculators, but in all those square 
miles of potential and desirable residence there is no 
house-room for them. At Kew, blackbirds, thrushes, 
and robins are as common as rare shrubs, because they 
can nest in them. But the common birds in Richmond 
are only those which build their cottages of timber—jack- 
daws, owls, nuthatches, creepers, tits, starlings, 
yafiles, and even greater spotted woodpeckers—or tree- 
nesters like rooks, mistle-thrushes, and the adaptable 
jay. Yaffles, indeed, are probably commoner in 
Richmond Park than in any other place of the same 
area in Great Britain, and their jocund, boisterous 
halloo, the voice of strong sunlight, rings among the wise 
and patrician oaks, like the mocking laughter of youth 
at the furrows of experience. In Richmond, too, one 
may surprise a rarely heard variant of the yaffle’s 
exulting chant which resembles the whine (quite different 
from the familiar chatter, and only overheard by the 
intruder into the domestic circle) of another large bird 
well suited to the Park, but never seen there—the magpie. 
It is rejoicing to hear the yaffles challenging one another 
in the arduous rivalries of spring-courtship. I have sat 
in a circle of half-a-dozen of these birds, each beating his 
gong of defiance, and the rush and tumult of that shout- 
ing seemed to translate into active terms the secret power 
and authority of the oaks on which they perched. The 
power, the hidden might, blossomed into sound. After 
this preliminary cannonade, a furious bird bounds from 
his branch and hurls his green and yellow body at the 
foe, who shoots away in his turn as though a blast of 
wrath had struck him from his perch. 

The birds on Penn Ponds—moorhens, coots more 
than a hundred strong some years, great crested grebes, 
and mallards—are mostly winter visitors, and the rare 
red-necked grebe (Podiceps griseigena) spent a few days 
on them in the January of this year. But in the spring 
and summer the ponds are chiefly just ponds, depressed 
areas filled with water, and the joys of life are among the 
oaks and bracken where hardly a flower but the smallest 
of the potentillas grows. Here, early in June, I found 
a redstart’s nest fifteen feet above the ground in the 
crevice of an oak’s dead stump, open park-land and 
decaying old trees being to the redstart what a country 
house with a large garden is to some of us and a house 
in Mayfair to others. The parent birds are quite fearless 
when they have young to feed. The beauty of the 
male’s creamy forehead, bluey-grey back, black throat, 
and orange-red tail, rump, flanks, breast, axillaries, and 
underwing-coverts (the matching of red and black was 
one of Nature’s gifts to art), does not haste away too soon, 
and redstarts are very properly more sedentary than any 
other warbler except the flycatcher. The movement of 
the tail is different from the wagtail’s, less expressive, 
but more varied and prolonged, and moved indifferently 
up and down or laterally. The wagtail gesticulates with 
his tail: the redstart gently flutters, even vibrates it like 
a candle flame in a draught, fanning it in moments of 
quicker emotion. Or the action is like that of blue-tits 
when one of them approaches the nesting-hole with food 





and sets the wings trembling. Redstarts are, indeed, 
continually like jets of flame, whether they alight on a 
twig or flash in and out of the nest or float down among 
the bracken in a trail of red light to snatch up a crane- 
fly. They are often compared with robins in haughtiness 
of carriage, briskness of gait, and curiosity of mind. But 
their movements are less abrupt, precise, and 
punctuated, more of a broken ripple, and a favorite habit 
is to run through a kind of musical phrase of flying, 
perching, and displaying, visiting almost every twig on 
the tree in gentle, almost ambling, rushes, just as though 
the twigs were catching fire one after the other. The 
bird is lively but not hurried, nimble but not excitable, 
and moves in curves rather than angles. His literal song 
lags far behind that of his color and motion ; it is a brief 
phrase which begins well in bright and lucid notes, and 
then, like a day of hope and zeal and eagerness too early 
in its promise, ebbs away into failure. 

Another delicate migrant which graces Richmond 
Park is the tree-pipit, and I have heard three of them 
in full midsummer song for the whole afternoon, each on 
his own tree in a rivalry of art as among the grass- 
hoppers, and only leaving it to career after his fellow in 
a more manifest passion of abstract jealousy. The pipits 
are placed somewhere among the larks and the wagtails, 
and the tree-pipit seems nearer the former than his 
congeners, in size, action, appearance, and melody. 
There are notes in the song resembling those both of 
skylark and canary, though less shrill and sharply 
accented, and sometimes he comes nearer to the more 
refined and liquid strain of the woodlark, while the long, 
powerful trill, which is of exquisite quality, faintly com- 
pares with the fluttering call-note of the greenfinch. But 
these resemblances are mere fringes; the fabric and 
fashion, both of the song and its accompaniment, are 
unique in the choir of British birds. It opens with six 
inflected, even notes just touched or caressed by the 
slightest throb so as to make the movement more 
fluid; then, with three broken notes, leaping into the 
passionate trill which itself tends downward and 
lengthens out into the clear inflection with which the 
song began, only with a languishing expression totally 
different from the carolling buoyancy of the prelude. But 
the remarkable thing is that both the variations of pitch 
and accent in a melody of narrow compass for range of 
notes, and the corresponding change of emotions it con- 
veys, are simultaneously and accurately imitated by the 
bird’s physical movements. As he mounts from his 
chosen bough, he seems lifted by his own sprightliness of 
measure and gaiety of heart; the trill trembles to his 
wings and holds him suspended and hovering, and the 
sweet and plaintive recurrence of the notes up which 
climbed his earlier freedom and rapture sends him 
gliding to his bough again in an abandonment of 
expanded wings and tail. 

It may appear that this is a very fanciful rendering 
of a song and flight performed in combination by 
meadow-pipit, rock-pipit, and wheatear. But theirs are 
amateurish and primitive in comparison, and it is note- 
worthy that the half-a-dozen tree-pipits I saw at Rich- 
mond were at different stages of accomplishment. Some, 
at the lowest grade of experiment, sang their songs 
straight through without leaving the bough, and the 
opening notes—see-00, see-00, see-oo—were not in this 
case drawn out, softened, and purified into the languor 
of the voices which rose and fell with the ascent and 
descent of the bird. The flight, that is to say, does affect 
the song and renders it more beautiful and expressive, 
while the bird who achieved the truest commingling of 
the two had at once the finest quality of voice and pro- 
longed his descent beyond his particular branch, swaying 
past it into the bracken, into which his song vanished 
with the sight of him. No bird is more variable in 
musical humor than the tree-pipit, and I observed as well 
that the processes of fitting-in, so to speak, were graded. 
For birds are individuals, not units of a species, and 
something of the wonder and beauty of their inequalities, 
which will ultimately transform the human reading of 
Nature, is to be seen and pondered in our own 
Richmond Park. 

H. J. M. 
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Reviews. 


KEIR HARDIE. 
By WILLIAM STEWART. 
(Cassell. “ 15s. net.) 

Ir it not possible to write a life of so simple and constant 
a pattern as Keir Hardie’s and to introduce a great variety 
of texture, or even of color, into the narrative. Hardie 
lived for one thing, which he accomplished. He founded 
the Independent Labor Party. 
alone, and ¢o was the sacrifice. A plain domesticity, a few 
friends, many enemies, a Pauline record of journeys and 
exhortations—and then death. Hardie’s gifts were as his 
career. Mind and character were fitted to his apostolate ; 
and were sufficiently rather than lavishly endowed for it. 
He spoke with the natural command of good English that 
so many Scotchmen possess, with fervor often, with sincerity 
always—above all, with concentration. Mr. MacDonald 
truly says of him that he was a Moses, summoned to 


lead his people out of bondage, though not into the | 


Promised Land. He led them. He brought the intel- 
ligent workmen of three countries out of Liberalism, and 
to a less degree out of political indifferentism. He was not 
an extremist. But for his “call’’ to organize the work- 
men as a self-dependent force, he might have ended his 
days as a Radical pacifist. But the moment he put on the 
prophet’s mantle, it could be seen that only he was fitted 
to wear it. Some of his contemporaries in the Labor Party 
hated Capitalism as much as he did, and had a more 
reasoned, certainly a more revolutionary, answer to it. But 
none had a tithe of his representative capacity. There 
stood the absolutely independent man. Hardie entered the 
House of Commons without belonging to it, save as an 
ambassador from a new and a hostile power; and every 
speech and gesture he made there was addressed to the 
unborn thing in politics, not to the finished one. John 
Burns, destined to mix with middle-class politics and serve 
in middle-class Cabinets, made his spiritual accommodation 
with Parliament before he had been six months a member 
of it. Hardie never. 

Yet within the limits of the career he proposed for 
himself, Hardie was a man of great personal attraction. 
Mr. Shaw called him the “ damnedest natural aristocrat in 
the House of Commons,’’ and Mr. Stewart adds the closer 
definition that “he possessed pride of class in the super- 
lative degree.’ Indeed, his demeanor was such that if 
England had become a Socialist Republic within his life- 
time, Hardie would have been chosen by acclamation for 
the Presidency, merely on account of his obvious personal 
equipment for the job. His dignity was a different thing 
from Gladstone’s, for example, though in its way quite as 
distinguished. Gladstone’s grand air fitted itself to the 
frock-coat and the stove-pipe hat; Hardie’s to the tweed- 
suit and the corn-cob pipe. His choice of attire was not 
part of the artist’s desire for representative perfection, 
still less was it a self-conscious pose. Hardie wanted to 
notify his arrival at Westminster, to show that the work- 
man was there and what he looked like. The effect was 
his justification. The House neither laughed at him nor 
liked him. But it opened its eyes. Till it saw him, it did not 
realize that it was possible to figure a State in which totally 
new conventions might hold, yet retaining great spiritual 
refinement. To this idealism Hardie was a bodily witness. 
He did not believe in the capitalist classes, and distrusted 
their morality, finding it incompatible with the Christian 
religion. But it always seemed to me that there was an 
esthetic element in his distaste; he considered them vulgar. 

There was a second note of individuality in Hardie. 
Mr. Stewart says correctly that he was not a doctrinaire 
Socialist. He regarded the transfer of wealth from private 
to public ownership as an “incident’’ in the Socialist 
crusade rather than its all-important end, therein inter- 
preting three-fourths of its history in  world-politics. 
Socialism appeared to him as a new force in the world of 
industry, a movement for the social and moral enfranchise- 
ment of the manual workman, with special power to deliver 
him from conscription and war. He thus came _ into 
conflict with eminent Marxians like Mr. Hyndman and 
eminent propagandists like Mr. Blatchford, who, having 
preached the Social Revolution all their lives, threw it up 
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when the war broke out and fell back to average 
Nationalism. Hardie, on the other hand, identified all 
Imperialism, British or foreign, with capital, while 
Socialism presented itself less as an economic doctrine 
than as the promise of a new moral world, a state of 
brotherhood. He was, therefore, much more of an inter- 
nationalist than either the Marxians or the Fabians, dis- 
agreeing with the latter on the Boer War and with both on 
the world-war. Yet for all his idealism he was the one 
working-class leader of his time to recruit a definite 
Socialist army and to fix the mould into which the main 
force of Labor-Socialism was destined to flow. Other 
Socialist leaders established cliques or parlor parties. He 
formed the mind of the workman. 

This feat was due, as Mr. Stewart’s excellent biography 
abundantly shows, less to power of intellect than to 
Scottish grit and the habit of unflagging industry, and most 
of all to the fact that, as I have said, Hardie was a great 
representative man. He appealed to the religious sense of 
the workmen, and that was a source of power; but having 
worked through the average Liberalism of his time, he 
determined to cut them right away from middle-class 
politics. Henceforth the workman was to stand alone, as 
he stood. There were grave weaknesses in this position, 
as our after-war politics have shown. But it shook con- 
ventional party life to its foundations. And the whole 
process was logically and clearly developed. Hardie first 
took his own fellow-workmen, the miners, out of the 
Liberal camp. Then he established a Labor press. Finally, 
through the medium of the L.R.C. and the I.L.P. he set 
up the politically independent Labor organization. 
Mr. Beer, the London correspondent of “ Vorwiarts,’’ and 
the historian of British Socialism, truly describes this as 
the largest individual contribution ever made to the 
Socialist cause in Great Britain :— 


** His silent, clear-headed, and consistent efforts in the 
first years of the L.R.C. on behalf of the unity and inde- 
dependence of organized Labor would alone be sufficient 
to raise him to the front rank of Socialist statesmanship. 
For what is the essence of modern Socialism as Marx taught 
it? The political independence of Labor. And what is the 
foremost duty of a Socialist in the class struggle? ‘Io 
divorce Labor from the parties of the possessing class. All 
that Keir Hardie has done, more by virtue of a practically 
unerring proletarian instinct than by theorizing and specu- 
lating about revolution and so-called constructive Socialism. 
Socialism is not made, but it is growing out of the needs 
and struggles of organized Labor. The most simple Labor 
organization, fighting for high wages, shorter hours, and 
better Labor laws, does more for Socialism than all the 
Utopian books of Wells, all the Swiftean wit of Shaw, all 
the revolutionary speeches of Hyndman, and all the senti- 
mental harangues of Grayson.’’ 

As to Hardie’s international policy, it took shape in his 
profound conviction that war was made mainly for profits 
and dividends, and that Labor’s best weapon against it 
was the general strike. He proposed a resolution to this 
effect at the International Socialist Congress of 1910; and 
it is enough to say that his direct and simple mind moved, 
as it often did, in the way in which the practical thought 
of his generation has followed him. It has always seemed 
to me that, failing an automatic system of referring 
imminent-war to a process of delay and conciliation, the 
general strike, a bad weapon for industrial use, had its proper 
place in the workmen’s armory as a final weapon against 
a war suddeniy presented to Parliament by their executives 
and declared to be an “ inevitable’’ consequence of the 
failure of undisclosed negotiations. ‘‘ I suppose we shall be 
allowed to say a word or two before war begins?’’ said 
Hardie in the Albanian-Montenegrin crisis of 1912, looking 
with prophetic irony to the event which declared itself 
sixteen months later. He went into Parliament, says 
Mr. Stewart, to avert the Russian issue of a Socialist leap 
to power on the back of a world-war—in other words, of 
that “direct transition’? to Communism which Lenin now 
exposes as the capital error of Bolshevik strategy. But 
Hardie was scarcely an active, or perhaps a convinced 
Parliamentarian, for the deeper ground of his belief lay 
in an appeal to the conscience of the organized workpeople. 
When that seemed to fail him in the autumn of 1914, he 
felt that all was over. At all events, the grave received 
this single-minded man within a few months of the hour 
when the spirit, and most of the machinery of European 
Socialism as he knew it, had turned to dust. 


Ht. W. 3. 
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PROBLEMS OF FALSTAFF. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited by Sir Arrnur 
QuILLER-Coucn and J. DoveR WILSON. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 8s. net.) 

Tne most original thing about the new Cambridge edition 

of “‘ The Merry Wives” is the editors’ conviction that it is 

a rattling good play. It has been frowned upon by high- 

brows and Falstaff-specialists, for no conceivable reason. 

One can read it half-a-dozen times and be still amused, and 

more than amused ; the play remains sweet as a good apple. 

The characters are amazingly individual. Ford, Page, their 

wives, Quickly, delightful Anne—even Fenton, though to 

judge by his lines he ought to be shadowy, somehow absorbs 
the circumambient atmosphere and is all that we would 
have him, a proper believer in “ proportion in love.” The 

“ irregular humorists ” are all in form, and they are notably 

euriched by the Host of the Garter, ridiculous Caius, 

Parson Hugh, the only original Welsh fairy, and the mighty 

Slender ; while the great man is, in spite of what the purists 

say, worthy of himself. To our own mind, indeed—though 

this is rank heresy—he is much more himself in ‘‘ The 

Merry Wives’ than he is in “ Henry IV., Part 2.” 

It is astonishing how deep that old rogue is sunk in the 
river of our affections. We feel towards him, as he once 
more makes his entrance into a great edition of Shakespeare, 
very much as the little ragamuflins at the cinema feel when 
the modern genius of true comedy appears. We have heard, 
and we never can forget, the ecstatic sigh of delight and 
sympathy burst forth from them. “Good old Charlie! 
Poor old Charlie!” Not otherwise with ourselves. ‘‘ Good 
old Falstaff! Poor old Falstaff!” And next after Part 1 of 
“Henry IV.,’’ “ The Merry Wives’ is the place where we 
find him. 

The creation of Falstaff, we fear, meant a dog’s life for 
Shakespeare. The fat knight rolled at once into popular 
favor, and popular favor of the same kind as Charlie 
Chaplin in our day. The public, the Queen herself—royalty 
had the courage of its taste in those times—cried out for 
more. And the managing director kept Shakespeare at it. 
Falstaff alone could redeem his failures and pay for his 
losses. The Epilogue of “ Henry IV., Part 2,”’ is eloquent :— 

“Be it known to you. ..I was lately here in the 
end of a displeasing play, to pray your patience for it and 
to promise you a better.” 

Obviously “Henry IV., Part 2,” had to be vamped up against 
time. That is the simple explanation of such unworthy 
speeches as “ His effect of gravy, gravy.”” But Shakespeare 
had to do much more than produce more Falstaff at a week’s 
notice; he had to promise more still. No wonder that 
he also promised Falstaff’s death :— 

“If you be not too much cloyed with fat meat, our 
humble author will continue the story, with Sir John in it, 
and make you merry with Fair Katharine of France ; where, 
for anything I know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless 
already a’ be killed with your hard opinions.”’ 

Shakespeare must have sighed relief at the thought of being 

able to bury his huge creation. For, in addition to these 

two resurrections commanded by the gods of the gallery, the 

Queen herself had ordered a third, to be produced in a fort- 

night. Which of these commands came first is easy to see. 

To the gallery, in self-defence, Shakespeare announced 

Falstaff’s death. ‘Henry IV., Part 2,” and “Henry V.” came 

third and fourth in the series. ‘‘The Merry Wives” was 

second. And the creative vigor displayed in Falstaff himself 
corresponds to this order. The Doll Tearsheet scene of 

“ Henry IV., Part 2,” is immortal, but Falstaff is a shadow. 

Doll and Quickly are alive, not he. Again, in the memories 

of Jane Nightwork, it is Shallow who does the talking. 

Falstaff is left to murmur, ‘“ No more of that, Master 

Shallow.” Falstaff comes to life only when he tells of his 

birth and advises his son “ to forswear thin potations.’’ 

But in “ The Merry Wives ” he is almost wholly himself. 
Here, too, he was being produced against time. Except in 
“ Henry IV., Part 1,” he always was. But the command of a 
Queen was in itself something of a stimulus in those days. 
And Shakespeare made wonderful use of his fortnight. What 
precisely he did in it is the problem which the Cambridge 
editors have made a valiant effort to solve. Unfortunately, 
we have not enough space to recapitulate the details of their 





evidence; but their conclusion is that “ The Merry Wives,” 
as we have it in the Folio, is the reworking of an older comedy 
of London middle-class life, in which a Euphuistic gentleman 
held the part which Shakespeare reconstructed for Falstaff. 
This original play is hypothetically identified with “The 
Jealous Comedy ” played by Shakespeare’s company in 1592. 

This conclusion is based on considerations of two kinds. 
The first is plot-structure. Apparently (say the editors) 
Shakespeare had the intention of working out the situation 
with which the play opens. Shallow is going to bring a suit 
against Falstaff for breaking into his park, shooting his 
deer, and cracking Slender’s head. But nothing comes of 
it. Shallow evaporates into a mere satellite of Slender. 
Further, there are signs that Evans and Caius were to take 
revenge on mine Host of the Garter for his tricking them 
about the duel, by employing Nym and Pistol to cozen him 
of his horses by pretending that they were the Duke de 
Jamanie’s men. The second kind of considerations are based 
on the language of the play. Falstaff once or twice talks 
Kuphuistically ; there are one or two curious references to 
him as “ scholarly” and “ clerkly.”” The mixture of verse 
and prose is most erratic, and the rather primitive verse 
decidedly predominates towards the end of the play, where, 
on the hypothesis of the editors, the revision was most 
perfunctory. 

On the whole, we freely admit, the editors make out 
their most interesting case It is very plausible that at the 
time of Queen Elizabeth’s command performance Shakespeare 
completely recast a “ Jealous Comedy,” and introduced an 
underplot hitting at the commandeering propensities of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, which, having lost its topical interest, 
was rather roughly torn out when the play was revived. But 
there is a considerable difference between establishing a 
hypothesis of this kind as a matter of literary history and 
using it as a basis of criticism. What we have before us is 
“ The Merry Wives ” of the Folio with one or two necessary 
lines (skilfully added by the editors) from the “ bad ” Quarto. 
The questions to be asked are, does the play hold together, 
does it tail off in interest? The answer to the first is “ Yes,” 
and to the second “ No,” and they are equally emphatic. 
From the point of view of the literary critic the only blemish 
of any significance is that Falstaff is given two or three lines 
in the last scene which are not in his usual manner. It is true 
that nothing comes of Shallow’s resolve to make a Star 
Chamber matter of it. But does that affect the play? Not in 
the least. It makes an excellent opening ; we do not trouble 
our heads about it any more, and unless we are being 
extremely diligent, it is long odds against our even noticing it. 

When this is the real condition of affairs, the sound 
conclusion would seem to be that Shakespeare did what he 
wanted to do. He dropped Shallow not because he had no 
time to carry him on, but because he had plenty of other 
stuff in his head. In fact, Slender had descended from the 
comic heaven upon the world and would not be denied. 
Shakespeare had as much as he could manage. The play is 
chock-full of characters, in both senses of the word. Possibly, 
if he had had more time, he would have joined all his flats, 
but it never was very much his concern to do so; and the 
really astonishing thing (if we accept the traditional fort- 
night) is that Shakespeare managed the complicated intrigue 
in such a masterly fashion. The impression is that of a 
remarkably swift and well-constructed play. 

We feel that the Cambridge editors, in the legitimate 
excitement of their discovery of loose ends and traces of an 
earlier play, have been induced to exaggerate, in their detailed 
criticism at least, the deficiencies of the play we have. It is 
a question not of the justice of their particular comments, 
but of their attitude as a whole. A few instances will show 
our meaning. In the final scene of Falstaff’s discomfiture, 


when he is standing with the stag’s horns on his head, the 
Folio makes Mrs. Ford say :— 


“ Sir John, we have had ill luck; we could never meet. 


I will never take you for my love again, but I will always 
count you my deer.” 


The editors change “ meet ’’ to “ mate,” and remark, “ The 
emendation seems self-evident ; they had ‘ met’ three times, 
but never ‘mated’.” Logically, that is correct. Neverthe- 
less, it is all wrong. They were meetings and they weren’t. 
A modern Mrs. Ford would say, in a like situation, “ We've 
never really met,” and it is in fact far more natural for 
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Shakespeare's Mrs. Ford to say, “ We could never meet,” 
than “ We could never mate.” 

The editors are a little too conscious of the unjoined flats 
and a little too anxious to join them. Here is another instruc- 
tive instance. The Host recommends Fenton as a husband 
for Anne in these words to Page :— 

“What say you to young Master Fenton? He 
capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth; he writes 
verses, he speaks holiday, he smells April and May. He 
will carry’t, he will carry’t—’tis in his tbuttons—he will 
earry’t.”’ 

The editors are the very butchers of a silk button. They put 
a dagger clean through the heart of this one, and tell us to 
read “’tis in his talons.’’ For heaven’s sake don’t let us 
read anything of the kind. “He will carry it” does not 
“ suggest hawking”; it is a familiar English phrase. And 
what could conceivably be more inappropriate to that descrip- 
tion of Fenton than to give his lover’s fingers talons to end 
them? Or what more appropriate than “’tis in his 
buttons ’’? 

So, in their search for “ fossils from the old play,’’ they 
sometimes take their hammers and chop out—in the notes, 
not in the text—things that seem to a less geological mind 
perfectly good Shakespeare. They are astonished at Mrs. 
Ford’s description of Falstaff (Act II., Sc. 1):— 

“And yet he would not swear; praised women’s 
modesty; and gave such orderly and well-behaved reproof 
to all uncomeliness that I would have sworn his disposition 
would have gone to the truth of his words.” 

Not only is Mrs. Ford quite a different person from Mrs. 
Page, and half-smitten with the idea of becoming Sir Alice, 
but it seems very credible indeed that the old rogue should 
have assumed a virtue when he met her at dinner. He had 
his eye on the main chance already. Likewise, of the long 
scene between Falstaff and Ford, disguised as Brook (Act II., 
Sc. 2), the editors say that “ the whole dialogue ‘ reads like 
an extract from another play,’ and is neither Falstaffian nor 
Shakespearian.” But they seem to forget that Ford is 
deliberately acting a part. It is not in the least ridiculous 
that he should say to Falstaff, “Sir, I hear you are a 
scholar,” or that Falstaff should swallow the outrageous com- 
pliment, act up to it, and be the scholar for all he was worth. 
Falstaff’s attitude to a stranger who looked willing to be 
impressed would surely be quite different from his attitude 
to those who knew him. His playing up to Ford seems just 
as much in character as his playing up to Ford’s wife. 

That is not to say that these passages cannot come from 
an earlier play, but only that there is no dramatic reason 
to suspect they do; and that, if they do, they were marvel- 
lously adapted to his particular purpose by Shakespeare. 
Must Falstaff for ever be cracking his great jokes? On the 
contrary, one would suppose that when honest Jack was on 
his beam-ends, out coney-catching, he would know what to do 
when a very respectful gentleman came into his room with 
twenty pounds in a bag, and that he would behave and speak 
as he does. 

Inevitably, in reviewing this edition of Shakespeare, we 
emphasize our points of disagreement with the editors; it is 
the only way we have of helping on a work which we follow 
with interest and enthusiasm. But we should be ungrateful 
if we concluded this notice without a reference to the fascinat- 
ing suggestion that Sir Corporal Nym was meant for Ben 
Jonson, or without declaring our belief that this edition of 
the play marks an epoch in the study of ‘“ The Merry Wives.” 


J. MippitetTon Murry. 





THE JEWISH QUESTION. 
A Short History of the Jews in England. By the Rev. 
H. P. Stokes. (S.P.C.K. 5s. 6d. net.) 


The Jews of Eastern Europe. By J. H. ADENEY. (S.P.0.K. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is, perhaps, true to say of the Jew that he is most 
fortunate in the country in which he is least talked about. 
At any rate, there is in most Continental countries a 
considerable literature about the Jews and much anti- 
Semitism, whereas in Britain, where the Continental form 





of anti-Semitism is little known and rarely approved, very 
little is written about their modern history. A causal 
connection between these facts certainly exists. Yet we 
need not, therefore, assume that it is necessary to hate a 
man or a race before you can write about them, and the 
series of Jewish studies which the 8.P.C.K. is producing 
is to be welcomed if it leads to a knowledge in this country 
of the modern history of the Jews and of the difficult problems 
to which it has given rise. The two volumes of this series 
now published furnish an interesting commentary upon 
what is said above regarding the position of the Jewish 
problem in this and in other countries. For the last 250 
years and more the Jewish problem can hardly be said to 
have existed in England. Mr. Stokes’s book is, therefore, 
uncontroversial. It is an interesting and sympathetic sketch 
of the Jew in this country during the three periods into 
which his history naturally falls—the period preceding the 
expulsion of 1290, the period of the expulsion, and the 
return and resettlement. Mr. Stokes is a real authority 
upon his subject, and his book is full of facts which will be 
new to the majority of readers. 


As soon as you open Mr. Adeney’s book, you 
enter a _ different atmosphere. The first forty-one 
pages are historical, but after that one is plunged 


up to the neck in controversy. It is the Jewish problem, 
with its miserable legacy of injustice, persecution, 
obstinacy, cruelty, usury, and hatred. We are not blaming 
Mr. Adeney for the fact that the problem and the contro- 
versy are in his pages. He is a missionary for the 
conversion of the Jews in Roumania; he knows the pale, 
and the Jews of the pale and of South-Eastern Europe. The 
problem is always there solidly real before his eyes; he is 
living actually in it, among the millions of those stiff- 
necked people whom ignorance and persecution have made 
more stiff-necked, have welded into solid, indigestible 
masses of humanity, hated and hating, despised and 
despising, in the centre of modern Europe. Mr. Adeney 
has much to say which is extremely interesting about the 
conditions under which the Jew lives in Eastern Europe, 
about his education and religion, about the problem of his 
presence, the cause of his persecution, and the solution of 
the Jewish question. If his outlook is colored by his 
occupation, he is, within limits, not unsympathetic to a 
people who have shown for hundreds of years an amazing 
power of resisting the legitimate and illegitimate weapons 
of the proselytizer, and there is no doubt that his summing 
up of the reasons for the hatred of the Jew in Eastern and 
Central Europe is mainly true. But in some directions little 
clouds of prejudice seem to obscure his vision, and his 
views on several subjects, including that of the solution of 
the Jewish problem, will not commend themselves to a large 
number of both Jews and Gentiles. 

Mr. Adeney sees in Zionism the solution of the 
main Jewish problem, but the reasons which he gives 
for holding this opinion show that many Jews are 
justified in viewing with some misgivings and fore- 
bodings the provision of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. “ At the worst it will give the nations,” says 
Mr. Adeney, “an opportunity of getting rid of any Jews 
who make themselves specially obnoxious, and of leaving 
them to be dealt with by their own people. Eventually, 
those who refuse to go to Palestine will take their place 
as foreigners in the land they choose to stay in, and be 
subjected to the same laws as any other foreigners, without 
any wrong being done.’”” Here Mr. Adeney seems to 
ignore the fact that thousands of Jews hold that Judaism 
is, like Roman Catholicism, nothing more than a religion, 
that the English Jew is no more an alien because there was 
once a kingdom in Palestine than is the English Roman 
Catholic because there was once a Holy Roman Empire; and 
suddenly to issue a ukase that every Jew must return to 
Jerusalem or become a foreigner would be as unjust as to 
pass a law that every Roman Catholic must return to Rome 
before January Ist, 1922, or register himself as an Italian 
citizen residing in England, and subject to the gentle 
ministrations of Sir Basil Thomson. Why, too, Mr. Adeney 





should view with such horror the theories of Socialism and 
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Communism and the Jews who hold them it is not easy to 
understand, for, as a Christian missionary, he must surely 
know that the preaching of Christ is far nearer to 
Socialistic and Communistic theory than it is either to the 
theory or to the practice of existing society. 





VICTORIAN PLAYS. 


— Angels and Ministers: Three Plays. By LAuRENcE Hovs- 


MAN. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tne question of the dramatic unities is certainly a very 
difficult one. Even Mr. Curdle, who had meditated on these 
subjects until, it will be remembered, he came to wear 
perpetually ‘his right forefinger on his forehead, after the 
portraits of Sterne,’’ even Mr. Curdle did not entirely solve 
the problem of this ‘‘ universal dovetailedness,” of this 
“ general oneness,” in the celebrated exposition which he 
gave to Nicholas Nickleby. And now Mr. Housman has 
tangled it all up worse. In “‘ Angels and Ministers ’’ he sets 
us wondering whether three plays may not sometimes be 
one play all the time. No doubt he divides his little dramas 
of “Victorian shade and character” into a triple bill, 
and gives them separate titles—‘‘The Queen, God Bless 
Her!” “His Favorite Flower,’ and “ The Comforter.” 
(As a matter of fact, he might as easily have split them into 
four ; the dialogue in the first piece between Queen Victoria 
and John Brown has no closer connection really with the 
ensuing dialogue between the Queen and Disraeli than that, 
in its turn, has with the dialogue between Disraeli and the 
Doctor in the second piece.) But in spite of these divisions, 
a certain “ dovetailedness ’’ does disclose itself. If a play 
can be sustained by a unity of idea as well as by a unity of 
action (and it is hard to see why not), we can treat these 
three delicate trifles of literary jewellery as a single drama. 
They sparkle all the more brightly in conjunction. 

For a title to the single play we thus arbitrarily make 
out of the trio we might choose ‘‘The Two Queens.’’ One 
of them, the crowned one, is Victoria; the other, who is not 
crowned, is Catherine Gladstone, the ‘‘comforter’’ of the 
last act. How far Mr. Housman deliberately sets the two 
figures in contrast and opposition it might be hard to say. 
The opposition is clearly there in the result, and is the 
means of developing a criticism of Victorian ideals. Perhaps 
the criticism is not purposely didactic either, but for all 
that it is not to be eluded. Mr. Housman claims to approach 
Victorianism with “‘ the natural piety of a returned native.”’ 
If so, it is with anything but a superstitious piety. Let us 
observe some of its discriminations. 

There is an admirable suggestion of solid and romantic 
opulence, of the essence of the Disraelian seventies, in the 
very setting to “ The Queen, God Bless Her! ’’— 

“ The august lady is sitting in a garden-tent on a lawn 
of Balmoral Castle. Her parasol leans beside her. 
Writing materials are on the table before her, and a small 
fan, for it is hot weather; also a dish of peaches. Sunlight 
sufiuses the tent-interior.”’ 

It reads not unlike a description from “ Lothair.” And 
the liveried footman, performing his duties “ with gingerly 
reverence,” John Brown administering that subtlest and 
hardest form of flattery which requires that he shall “ tread 
heavily on the border-line which divides familiarity from 
respect,” all the details of the opening episode contribute 
to the suggestion of serene and comfortable self-will. It is 
a stage where only one actor can hold the centre, only one 
mind interpret and vivify the scene. Behold him making 
his salaam in “a gay frock suit suggestive of the period when 
male attire was still not only a fashion but an art.” Hear 
him speaking to the throb of ghostly tom-toms :— 


“LorD BEACONSFIELD: The Turks are beaten, Madam. 
. . - But England will never be beaten. We shall dictate 
terms—moderating the demands of Russia; and under your 
Majesty’s protection the throne of the Kaliphat will be 
safe—once more. That, Madam, is the key to our Eastern 
poliev: a grateful Kaliphat, claiming allegiance from the 





whole Mahometan world, bound to us by instincts of self- 
preservation—and we hold henceforth the gorgeous East 
in fee with redoubled security.’’ 


All this is drunk in with a mixture of childishness and 
shrewdness which may or may not be just to the historic 
Queen Victoria (that is a large question), but which certainly 
makes Mr. Housman’s Victoria a breathing woman. Here, 
for instance—Mr. Housman is usually his own best com- 
mentator—is an illuminating fragment :— 


“Lorp B.: If we are drawn into war, his [Gladstone’s] 
opposition becomes futile. If we are not: well, if we are 
not, it will not be his doing that we escape that—dire 
necessity. 

“QUEEN: But you do think it necessary, don’t you? 
(To the Sovereign’s impetuous eagerness, so creditable to 
her heart, he replies with the oracular solemnity by 
which caution can be sublimated.) 
“Lorp B.: I hope it may not be, Madam. We must 
all say that—up till the last moment.” 


““ 


These intoxicating draughts of grand policy bring their 
morning-after headaches. One of these is symbolized in 
“His Favorite Flower,” when a sick and clear-sighted 
Disraeli seeks consolation from his medical adviser. He has 
had a dream, nay a nightmare, in which, it seems, “ he was 
standing in a pillory, set up in Parliament Square, facing 
the Abbey,” and wreathed in primroses :— 


“This was in the nature of a public celebration, its 
malignity was organized and national; a new Fifth of 
November had been sprung upon the calendar. Around 
me I saw the emblematic watchwords of the great party I 
had once led to triumph: ‘ Imperium et Libertas,’ ‘Peace 
with Honor,’ ‘ England shall reign where’er the sun,’ and 
other mottoes of a like kind; and on them also the floral 
disease had spread itself.’ 


And the worst of it all is that the ceremony is not 
mockery but worship. “I had become a god—for party 
purposes, perhaps—and this was my day.” And for what is 
this deification the recompense? “For having put their 
money on the wrong horse.” A Disraeli who finds no argu- 
ment to contest this verdict is rather strange, but, as he 
accepts it, his clear-sighted soul finds its purgatory in the 
imbecility of the cult—‘a national habit—so foolish and 
meaningless, that nothing, nothing but some vast calamity 
—some great social upheaval—was ever going to stop it.” 

And so we come out of the region of make-believes and 
mocking garlands into a rather spare and rigorous atmo- 
sphere devoid of gorgeousness or epigram, in which wilful- 
ness and self-centredness are put to the severe probe. “ The 
Comforter ’’ is a skilful adaptation of the scene in Lord 
Morley’s “ Recollections ”’ which describes how he discharged 
in 1894 the task of telling Mrs. Gladstone, after dinner in 
Downing Street, that her husband had resolved at last to 
leave the arena of his many battles :— 


“ Morigy: It was the only thing to do. Ireland kept 
him in politics: if that goes, he goes with it. 

“Mrs. G.: But Ireland—does not go. 

“Morey: As the cause for a General Election it 
goes, I’m afraid. 

“Mrs. G.: But that isn’t honest, Mr. Morley. 

“MORLEY: I agree. 

“Mrs. G.: And it won’t do any good—not in the end. 

“Morey: To that also I agree. Ireland remains; 
and the problem will get worse.” 


It is a fine bit of dialogue, and sweeps away in its keen 
blast all the dazzling and delusive cloud-castles of the earlier 
scenes. Then comes the measured judgment on that other 
queen :— 


“Mrs. G.: The Queen will be pleased, at any rate. 

“ Morey: Delighted. 

“Mrs. G.: Will she offer him a peerage, do you think? 

“MorLEY: Oh, of course. 

“Mrs. G.: Yes. And she knows he won’t accept it. 
So that gives her the advantage of seeming—magnanimous. 

“Morey: Dear lady, you say rather terrible things 
sometimes. You pray for the Queen, too, I suppose; or 
don’t you? 

“Mrs. G.: Oh yes! but that’s different. I don’t feel 
with her that it’s personal. She was always against him. 
It was her bringing up; she couldn’t help being.” 


There follows the last scene of self-suppression, in which 
the heroine successfully veils from Mr. Gladstone the cruel 
blow which his resignation has been to her hopes, in order 
that she may leave him “ peacefully encompassed in the 
thoughts with which she has provided him,” and murmuring, 
| “ Well, if it pleases her, I suppose it must be right,” 
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Hooks in Briel. 


Penny Royal. By J. B. Morton. (P. Allan. 6s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Betxoc and Mr. Chesterton between them have 
done more than the Prohibitionists to depopularize beer. 
We enjoyed a tankard until they made us think of drinking 
as a ritual instead of what it is. Even Sussex is not what 
it was before Mr. Belloc thought it necessary to write about 
it like a champion defending a sullied name. Here is 
another wrong they have wrought. Mr. Morton, here and 
there in this collection of sketches, gives evidence of 
a poet’s love of country scenes and country ways, but it is 
being dissolved in the tankard of Mr. Belloc. This band 
of pilgrims in Surrey lanes and Surrey inns protest too 
much. They talk too loudly to convince even themselves. 
Mr. Morton, when he is not imitative, writes so well—for 
instance (though it does not sound a kind instance), he 
disarms your criticism by many a sly parenthetical apology 
for a platitude, and always with a delightful phrase—that 
it is a pity he will not leave the inns and the ale to 
Mr. Belloc’s muse. His pictures of London by night in 
“ Autobiographical ’’ are charmingly drawn. 

* * * 
What We Want, and Where We Are. By W. A. APPLETON. 

(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. net.) 


Possipty there are people interested enough to learn 
what Mr. Appleton wants, and where—perhaps why—he is 
in the trade unionist movement, though it can hardly be 
called a movement in his case. If they read this book they 
may make the discovery—and they may not. We confess 
we did not gather much from it, finding it difficult to keep 
our interest from flagging in the search when this sort of 
thing constantly interrupted :— 


“Reformed Trade Unionism will, I believe, readily 
accept the statement that the whole is greater than the 
part; that the interests of all the people must come before 
the interests of any group or section.” 


“There are many of us who believe that already Britain 
is the best and most beautiful of all lands; that its men 
are the most honest and the most enterprising; that its 
women are the most beautiful and the most faithful.’ 

““ Wages should be fixed so that, at the worst, they 
would afford maintenance, and at other times not merely 
maintenance, but comfort and a promise of ultimate safety 
to those whe practise thrift.” 

Mr. Appleton explains that he objects to phrases, and he 
instances some of President Wilson’s that are objectionable. 
His own writing is destitute of them, but the disadvantage 
of this is that it makes his book so dull that it leaves the 
reader with small heart to essay the bog of platitudes to 
discover why Mr. Appleton dislikes ideas and ideals in the 
trade union and Labor movements. 
* * * 

The Life of Robert Palmer: 1888-1916. By the Lady Laura 

Ripping. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Rosert Patmer, son of the Earl of Selborne, was killed 
in the battle of Umm-Al-Hannah (Mesopotamia) in 1916 at 
the age of twenty-eight. This loving memoir by his aunt 
goes to the long account of the tragedies of young men of 
great promise whose lives were the price paid for the world 
we have to-day. “ Of all the undergraduates I have known 
at Oxford,’ said Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, “ during my twenty 
years of work there, he struck me as most certain by reason 
of his breadth and sobriety of judgment, intellectual force 
and sweetness of disposition, to exercise a commanding 
influence for good in the public affairs of the country. ... . 
His influence among his contemporaries was quite excep- 
tional from the first.’’ Similar judgments were passed by 
all with whom Palmer came in contact, and enough is 
quoted here from his letters to bring before the reader an 
attractive personality of poetical gifts and a feeling for his 
fellows not too common among politicians. 

* * % 
The World of the Theatre. 


By J. T. Grein. (Heinemann. 
6s, net.) 


To ask a journalist for some sort of justification when 
he reprints his odds and ends, would merely stamp the 
inquirer as old-fashioned. Nevertheless, the reader of 
Mr. Grein’s book will be forced to wonder why one so 








experienced should still be without a waste-paper basket. 
Certain of the articles here reprinted from the ‘‘ Illustrated 
London News’? have no claim whatever to more lasting 
form. We are even enjoined to write to a certain address 
for the first number of a kind of prospectus issued early 
in 1920! Mr. Grein’s lack of discrimination is an injustice 
to himself. The best of these articles reveal his value as 
“the cosmopolitan critic.’ His gossip of the theatres of 
other capitals is what we might venture to call “racy,” and 
his criticism of Continental styles of acting brings the 
actors to the reader’s mind. His comparison of Lucien with 
Sacha Guitry, for instance, makes our memories of the 
famous father and son more vivid than before. But this 
merit is occasional, and the volume is not, like Mr. Archer’s 
“The Theatrical World” in the ’nineties, a true book 
of reference to the events of a stage year. 
* * * 
Land Nationalization. By A. Emit Davies and DoroTuy 
Evans. (Parsons. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Most advocates of land nationalization expend their 
energies in describing the iniquities of private ownership. 
They have an easy case, which is taken for granted by the 
authors of this useful book, who put forward a constructive 
programme, with financial and administrative details. They 
disregard the arguments of “no compensation.” They favor 
purchase based upon rateable value, but, even if the purchase 
price were as high as present market values, they contend that 
the community would benefit monetarily ; and, in any case, 
the great gain would be freedom to develop the land to its 
fullest extent in the national interest. They estimate that the 
State would have to issue £4,000,000,000 in bonds to pay for 
the land of the country and the farmhouses and agricultural 
buildings. Those who hold up their hands at the prospect 
of a Land Ministry employing a horde of highly paid officials 
are reminded that the rent paid by residents and users of 
land will go to the National Exchequer, and over and above 
the cost of administration will eventually form a national 
asset far greater than all other sources of revenue. Land is 
at present in the hands of owners and their employees in 
numbers far in excess of officials in any Government depart- 
ment. Statistics are given of the L.C.C.’s experiment in 


community ownership, of land settlement schemes in various 
countries, &c. 


* * * 


Behind my Library Door. By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. 
(Selwyn & Blount. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Some years ago Dr. Williamson went to see Ouida, “ on 
a mission from one of the London publishers,”’ in her villa 
near Lucca. In the course of a conversation which began 
in the afternoon and went on (without a tea interval) well 
into the evening, he incautiously intruded upon her raptures 
about dogs with a recollection of his own. Once he had 
had a favorite dog; the animal, suffering from ear trouble, 
had turned irritable and dangerous to the children; the 
veterinary surgeon advised the lethal chamber, and 
Dr. Williamsen reluctantly had the dog destroyed. A 
lengthy correspondence was afterwards entered upon by 
Ouida and her interviewer, in which two melancholy themes 
recurred. One was the depravity of publishers, who with 
their darkness durst affront Ouida’s light. ‘‘Cannot you 
make the publishers understand that I am accustomed to 
be deferred to, and not dictated to, over all the matters 
concerning the issue of my works?’’ The other was—that 
dog. ‘You say he did not suffer. How can you know? He 
must have suffered much,” or again, “I often think of 
your poor, little, sacrificed dog, oftener perhaps than you 
do,’ and so on, until Dr. Williamson must have really 
wished he hadn’t spoken. Ouida provides the liveliest of 
the sixteen chapters in his miscellany. The rest include 
pleasantly warming appreciations of Pierpont Morgan, 
prince of collectors; of the early watchmakers; and of 
Nathaniel Hone, who fell out with the Royal Academy over 
an alleged representation (in the pictorial satire on 
Reynolds known as the “ Conjuror”’) of Angelica Kauffman 
in birthday suit, and who proceeded to hold the “ first one- 
man picture show in London.” A pocket-book in which 
John Locke entered minor cash transactions and memoranda 
is described. To many the yraper on Bradshaw and his 
Guide, its beginnings and early progress, will be the best 
thing in the book. “His name,” says Dr. Williamson, 
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without any suggestion of cosmic catastrophe in 19—, ‘‘ will 
probably endure till the last train has finished running.” 
* * * 


A History of Labor. By GILBERT STONE. (Harrap. 15s. net.) 


Mr. Stone has divided his history of labor into a series 
of neatly labelled compartments, each of which contains an 
impressionist summary of the particular phase or subject 
under review. Emancipation from serfdom, the guilds, the 
rise of the employing class, the factory, the home, educa- 
tion, and so on, are treated in this fashion. The method 
enables the reader to take a bird’s-eye view of the events 
which stand out most prominently in the long record, but 
one does not get a complete view in this way, because the 
full cause and sequence of the great labor movements are not 
revealed. Moreover, Mr. Stone exhibits an easy optimism 
which attempts to see ultimate and preponderating good in 
the spoliation of the land enclosures and in the squalor and 
human degradation of the Industrial Revolution. At the end 
of the book Mr. Stone frankly abandons the réle of historian, 
and in a chapter on tendencies he discusses with definite bias 
and extraordinary superficiality the controversial questions 
of Socialism and nationalization. He is fully entitled to his 
own opinion that the spirit of public service is not suffi- 
ciently developed to warrant experiments in nationalization, 
even under a system of joint control which excludes bureau- 
cratic machinery ; but a historian should at least state his 
opponents’ case impartially. Mr. Stone’s account of the 
Coal Commission proposals and of the miners’ joint control 
scheme of nationalization omits material factors. 

* * * 

The Lesson of Black Friday: a Note on Trade Union 
Structure. By GERALD GOULD. (Labor Publishing Co. 
and Allen & Unwin. ls. net.) 

Mr. Govutp stimulates thought, even when he fails to 
convince. In this little analytical study of the events and 
consequences of the coal struggle he carefully refrains from 
recrimination. Starting from the extremely doubtful 
assumption that a peaceful economic revolution could have 
been achieved in the spring through a successful general 
strike, he discusses the defects and weaknesses of trade 
unionism, to which he attributes the failure to resist the 
whole wage-reduction movement. He diagnoses the trouble 
as a lack of co-ordination of effort and purpose, and of 
driving power and will. The majority of the Labor 
leaders will agree with him when he asserts that 
a concerted policy should have been planned weeks 
before the actual coal struggle began, and that the decision 
should have been taken after full inquiry as to the attitude 
of the rank and file of all the unions. They will join issue 
with him when he contends that “a victory of the miners, 
won by the threat or employment of a general strike,” would 
have led to victory all along the line, and to “ the abolition 
of profits, the retirement of the capitalists from industry,” 
and the assumption of control over industry by the State 
and the workers. 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Messrs. Epwarp ARNOLD have just published a three- 
volume work on Hinduism and Buddhism, upon which 
Sir Charles Eliot, the present British Ambassador at Tokio, 
has been engaged for some years. The author’s knowledge 
of Oriental languages, reputed to be unique, his active 
acquaintance with philosophers and theologians of all races 
and nationalities, and his out-of-the-way travels, have gone 
to the making of this book. 

* ~ 7 

A NEw portrait of Whitman has rewarded his toiling 
disciple, Professor Holloway. It was found reproduced in 
“an ancient newspaper,” and, we should think, is no more 
like Whitman than such things usually are. We learn also, 
through Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Company, that Whit- 
man’s friend Thomas B. Harned has just died. It was to 
Harned that Whitman bequeathed his literary remains, and 
Harned, in turn, left them to the Library of Congress, 
giving Professor Holloway facilities for including their 
materials in his collection of unpublished Whitmaniana. 
These are to appear shortly in volume form. 
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ANOTHER attack on those who fly the flag of vers libre 
is maturing. So far, probably the most vigorous onslaught 
has been that of Mr. Llewellyn Jones, literary editor of 
the “Chicago Evening Post,” in his pamphlet entitled 
“ Free Verse and its Propaganda.” It is now Mr. W. R. 
Titterton who has a rod in pickle (and, we may add, in 
verse)——a small volume entitled “ The Madness of the Arts.” 

* + * 


We admired greatly Mr. Jones’s plain talk to Miss 
Amy Lowell. It was a defence of the actual freedom of 
regular verse. He remarked that “ Paradise Lost” had 
begun with a by no means normal line, and that it did not, 
in fact, reach one until it had moved through twenty-six 
unofficial lines. What greater freedom could bard desire? 

* * * 

Mr. A. A. Knopr has issued during the week Mr. Scawen 
Blunt’s * My Diaries (1888-1914),” the American edition, in 
two volumes. Lady Gregory contributes an introduction to 
this edition. By a curious process, the English edition has 
been allowed to go out of print and the American edition 
will shortly be on sale here. 

® * + 

In view of ancient history at Cambridge, Mr. Knopf’s 
echo of ancient history at Yale is timely. He records that 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s lecture there on “The Feminine 
Nuisance in Literature” was originally written as though 
for a class of men. Just before zero, Mr. Hergesheimer was 
informed that his audience would be large, and would 
include probably a thousand women. An orgy of blue- 
pencilling ensued, and it was with difficulty that 
Mr. Hergesheimer was kept from a swift departure. His 
clutch on the lectern later was observed even from the back 
of the hall to be “a drowning one”; but he got through. 


* * * 


Messrs. Dosett (Bruton Street) offer that rarity, 
attributed to James Thomson, “ A Poem to the Memory of 
Mr. Congreve.” We should like to be sure that this was not 
Thomson’s. The comfortable poet, however, was fond of 
in memoriams; and on Newton he wrote something really 
in the grand manner. If this poem to Congreve be his, he 
parodied himself. The same (7th) catalogue records the 
rare “ Englishman’s Magazine,” 1831, in which Edward 
Moxon had the help of Lamb, Hood, Hunt, Tennyson, 
A. H. Hallam, Clare, and others. It lasted—from April 
till October, 

* * * 

SEVERAL articles in the current ‘“ Modern Language 
Review ” deserve separate notice. There is, in particular, 
a study of the obscure Elizabethan poet, Thomas Edwards, 
whose work was recovered and printed nearly forty years ago 
for the Roxburghe Club, but whose life is more or less 
unrecorded. It is now suggested that he was living at 
Court, with a modest place in the sun, in 1594; and that he 
may be “ Aetion” in Spenser’s ‘‘ Colin Clout’s come home 
again.” 

* * * 

Four Burns manuscripts will be sold this month in the 
dispersal, at Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley’s, of H. G. 
Bohn’s collection of autographs. 


Che Drama. 


THE RIDDLE OF “RUDDIGORE.” 


Many are the disadvantages of increasing age, but we 
are not sure that the worst of them all is not the fact 
that “Ruddigore’’ is probably not a novelty to you. 
Fancy being presented with a new Gilbert and Sullivan 
in 1921! It is worth six in 1887. Why, everybody is 
asking, has this particular opera been forgotten so long 
as to have taken on a second youth for our own genera- 
tion? The only answer we can think of is the capricious- 
ness of public taste. When we consider (as it is not 
unfair to do) that the original production in 1887 under 
the eye of the authors must have had a polish hardly to 
be regained to-day, and when we consider further that 
“ Ruddigore ’’ now comes before us without the mellow- 
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COMPARISONS. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


COMPARISONS are not odious, they are illuminating. 


To-day the community is so taxed to the hilt that however large 
or small an income may be it remains a problem to make both ends 
meet. Therefore, it becomes essential to compare very carefully the 
varying prices and values of the commodities of life. 


_ The disgusting fact which destroys one’s faith in human nature 
is that whilst in most instances prices since 1914 have soared to 
giddy avaricious heights, quality has degenerated to a deplorable 
level of inferiority. Anything will do for the much abused public. 
“It's your money we want” is the ruling principle, ‘‘ and damn your 
esteem.” 


For 12s. 6d. one is conceded a bottle of poisonous whisky, the 
only virtue of which is that it is conducive to vicious writing. Gone 
is the mellow 4s, spirit of pre-war days and its inconsequent mellifiuous 
inspiration. And for the insignificant sum of ls. a Bolshevik laundress 
will vengefully tear one’s soft and innocent shirt to shreds. And the 
light of our dimmed lives is reflected by safety matches which have 
blazoned up from 14d. to 10d. a dozen. 


Craftsmanship and efficiency in production are fast disappearing. 
But though equity in value is now almost a forgotten virtue, it is still the 
guiding principle of this House. Pope and Bradley’s siandard of quality, 
irrespective of the market, has never been reduced, and only the best 
maierials in the world are stocked. 


The minimam price for a Pope and Bradley lounge suit is ten 
guineas, and it is utterly impossible to produce a West End lounge 
suit of the best material under this figure. This price yields an 
infinitesimal and frankly inadequate profit. If suits are offered below 
this figure it can only mean that second-rate materials are used and 
second-class craftsmen are employed. The cost alone wiil prove this 
statement. 


The minimum price for. an overcoat is eight: guineas, and this price 
is based again on a bare minimum of profit. Really well-made clothes 
of the best materials represent a sound economy, and a Pope and 
Bradley suit or overcoat will last for years and certainly outlive the 
life of any three of the cheaper productions, which, in order to be 
cheaper, are necessarily made of inferior materials. That is one of 
the secrets of the reputation of the House. Lounge Suits from £10 10s. 
Dinner Suits from £16 16s. Dress ~~ from £18 18s. Overcoats from 


£8 8s. Riding Breeches from £5 l5s. 
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that the British Government through the 


Red Cross has given £250,000 worth of 
MEDICAL STORES TO 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE 
RELIEF FUND 


It has its own British Agents on the 
spot, members of the Society of Friends, 
who daily distribute food to 40,000 
FAMISHED CHILDREN and_ destitute 
peasants on the Volga. 





Medicines are useful but they are NO 
SUBSTITUTE FOR FOOD 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 
TO BUY BREAD. 


Remember that 20 million he!pless peas- 
ants, half of them children, will perish 
this Winter by a lingering death, unless 
the Relief Societies can multiply their 
present aid tenfold. 


PRonations should be Immediately sent to 
the Hon. Secretary, Russian Famine Relief 
Fund, Room A, Fishmongers’ Hall, E.C.4. 


Chairman : 


The Rt. Hon. THE LORD EMMOTT, C.C.H.C. 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (Registered under the 


War Charities Act, 1916). 
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ing effect which long playing has had upon the other 
operas of the repertory, we are altogether indisposed to 
admit the inferiority of the work, nor do the musical 
critics show signs of disparaging the score. It failed, we 
believe, through caprice, and through its proximity to 
the dazzling ‘‘ Mikado,’’ which it had the difficult task 
of replacing. 

An excellent note on the programme of this revival 
reminds us that ‘‘ Ruddigore’”’ is a burlesque of the 
old-fashioned nautical melodramas; it is a vision 
of the Surrey-side in the days when (as Stevenson 
gloatingly recorded) “ the soil was all betrodden by the 
light pump of T. P. Cooke.’’ That is quite true, and 
an inimitably savant burlesque it is. Please note that 
Old Adam, content in his master’s days of innocence to 
be a mere “ faithful servant’’ (or, if you like, “ his 
valley-de-sham ’’), becomes, when baronetcy with its con- 
comitant wickedness descends upon Robin, his 
“steward.’’ Servants are good, stewards are bad—in 
Transpontus. There you have one of the minute 
strokes of faithful observation that distinguish the 
master-eye. But, after all, T. P. Cooke no longer lives 
to rescue our sisters and daughters from a fate worse— 
aye, ten thousand times worse—than death itself, and 
how many people (besides Mr. H. G. Hibbert) remember 
having seen “ Black-Eyed Susan’’? It is not for the 
features that date it, but for the features that eternalize 
it, that ‘‘ Ruddigore’’ is popular to-day. Deeper than did 
ever the Freudian plummet sound, the love of melodrama 
lies in the human breast. And “ Ruddigore’’ is the most 
symmetrical and finished of all melodramas. It is the 
perfection of the genre. It works out the postulates of 
melodramatic philosophy cleanly and unerringly to 
their conclusions. A reductio ad absurdum, you say. 
Yes, but where precisely does the logic trip? You could 
insert old Hannah’s ghastly ‘‘ Legend of the Witch’s 
Curse ’’ untouched into a Fitzball ‘‘ melodrame ’’—and 
it would be a great improvement. Is Richard Dauntless, 
listening to the whispers of his heart, essentially more 
incredible than a Hugo character? Or Mad Margaret 
madder (say) than Belvidera? The “ flats are joined ’”’ 
with bewildering artistry. The riddle baffles solution. 

That is why it seems to us that Gilbert’s genius as a 
satirist (though not the whole complex of his gifts) is 
better displayed in “ Ruddigore’’ than almost any other 
of his works. Here we get, in its purest form, the 
wicked naiveté with which he approaches that accepted 
code of vice and virtue which melodrama, after all, only 
reflects in a “ twopence colored’’ form. How is it, he 
innocently inquires, that by merely pushing things to 
their proper conclusions we get a muddle like this? If 
you plaintively retort that his virtuous villains and 
hateful heroines are not truly playing the game, but 
perverting its rules with refined ingenuity, his answer is 
prompt and disarming. “ Well, but,’’ you hear him 
murmur, “ there’s a good deal of human nature in them, 
isn’t there, when all is said?’’ Tothat you can but reply, 
according to your temperament, with a wry face or a 
chuckle, while the satirist ascends carolling on some long 
Zenonian spiral :— / 

‘‘ As pure and blameless peasant, 

I cannot, I regret, 

Deny a truth unpleasant, 
I am that Baronet. 

Bat when completely rated 
Bad Baronet am I, 

That I am what he’s stated 
I'll recklessly deny.”’ 

Mr. Lytton appears to seize avidly upon the part of 
Robin Oakapple as giving him a truer scope than any- 
thing he has played for a good many years. An elegant 
and debonair réle of this type is far more congenial to 
him than are the broader characters of the Grossmith 
repertory. How admirable is the deftness with which he 
touches in the necessary shades of melodramatic travesty 
without sacrificing for an instant the lightness of his 
impersonation! But then Mr. Lytton is a Savoyard “ of 
the centre,’’ an artist of a rare sensitiveness who under- 
stands the meaning of restraint. To find anything 
approaching his style among the newcomers we must pass 





on to Miss Catherine Ferguson, whose Mad Margaret 
is a piece of finished daintiness that gleams with intelli- 
gence from the “ Ophelia ’’ scene (which is by no means 
all burlesque in her handling) to the wicked muttnerie of 
Meg’s apotheosis as a “ gentle district visitor.’’ We are 
convinced all the same that in the future Miss Ferguson 
has more golden laurels to pluck, if she chooses, in 
comedy than in operetta. Meanwhile, we lay our best 
wreath at the feet of Miss Bertha Lewis, for her Dame 
Hannah. The sinister and Sibylline splendor of her 
rendering of the Curse is the most moving episode in 
the whole performance. We will venture to observe 
to the Chorus and to those principals who have 
a guilty conscience that unless every syllable of a Gilber- 
tian lyric is audible to the man taking the checks at the 
door of the gallery they are failing in their most elemen- 
tary duty. Indistinctness is creeping in among the 
present company, and it is the rust in the rifle. We do 
not expect that everyone on the stage shall have Miss 
Lewis’s magnificent plastique or her thrilling dramatic 
energy. But there is no reason why all of them should 
not be as articulate. 


D. L. M. 





Science. 
RADIUM. 


Aw appetite for the marvellous may be inexhaustible, 
but it must be stimulated by fresh objects. Immanuel 
Kant’s wonder, we are informed, was always aroused by 
contemplating the starry heavens without and the moral 
law within, but this capacity for being perpetually 
excited by the same object is certainly exceptional. Few 
men can resist the deadening effect of familiarity ; the 
professional astronomer is likely to become callous, even 
about the wonders of the heavens, and professional 
moralists seldom impress us as marvelling at the moral 
law they preach. Wonder is not a durable emotion ; 
miracles become commonplace by repetition, and even 
dull. It is unfortunate, therefore, that science is so 
often presented to the public as a collection of 
‘“wonders.’’ The public mind is shocked into attention 
for the moment, a confused sort of excitement is aroused, 
and then the mind grows weary. The “ wonder’’ is no 
longer a novelty, and therefore it is unable to stimulate. 
The subject has been presented in such a way as to stun 
the mind, not to inform it, and the mind is duly stunned. 

Curiosity is a more intelligent state of mind than 
wonder, and it is more permanent. Wonder that does 
not give rise to curiosity is a perfectly useless emotion, 
and it is because wonder, and not curiosity, is chiefly 
concerned, that so much of what passes for a popular 
interest in science is so completely ineffective. The last 
great wonder was Einstein, who seems completely to have 
displaced Radium. But even the wonder of Einstein 
has faded, and, at the present moment, there appears to 
be no first-class wonder above the scientific horizon. On 
the other hand, a certain curiosity seems to have been 
aroused. Popular accounts of Einstein’s theory continue 
to be issued at remarkably short intervals; Radium, 
however, has obviously seen its best days. The recent 
little book by Dr. Chadwick, therefore, on “ Radio- 
activity and Radioactive Substances ’’* would probably 
not have been a popular success even if the few mathe 
matical expressions had been left out. Yet radium is 
far more interesting now than at the time of its dis- 
covery. It is more interesting because it is not now a 
pure marvel, but an important entity in a subtle and 
comprehensive scheme of relations. It has played a great 
part in the modern theory of the constitution of the 
atom ; it has enabled many things to be understood which 
were not understood before; it has led to the search for 
and the discovery of unsuspected phenomena, and it has 





*Pitman & Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 
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A MONUMENTAL WORK. 


Readers of THE NATION AND THE ATHENEUM 

know and appreciate the work of H. G. Wells, 
his courage, conception, vivid imagination and his 
feeling for truth. They know him through his con- 
tributions to this Journal. No Nation and Athenzeum 
Reader should be without this, his greatest work. 
THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY is a broad but concise 
history of the world— of the whole history of Life. Jn clear 
and continuous narrative we have a complete summary of the 
latest knowledge, illuminated and made vivid by the 
greatest and best suited mind for this vast undertaking. 
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helped to posit a number of fascinating problems which 
are not yet solved. For these reasons it is a highly 
interesting substance. 

Dr. Chadwick’s excellent little book, although it by 
no means covers the whole field, should prove very useful 
to those who are curious about radium. The subject is 
developed in a logical, rather than an historical, order, 
and thus enables the importance of radium in contem- 
porary scientific theory to be clearly seen. A radioactive 
substance is simply defined as one which emits spon- 
taneously an qa or # radiation. As is well known, 
radium was found to emit three distinct types of 
radiation. The q rays were found to consist of a stream 
of positively charged particles, the 8 rays were nega- 
tively charged, while the » rays were not corpuscular, 
but were found to be similar to X-rays. The a rays were 
later identified as helium atoms, each with two positive 
charges, while the @ rays consisted of streams of the 
notorious “ electrons.’’ As the radium atom disintegrates 
it becomes the atom of another substance, manifesting 
different physical and chemical properties. This sub- 
stance is itself unstable, and breaks down into another 
substance, which in turn breaks down. This process con- 
tinues until a stable state is reached. At the present 
time nearly forty radioactive elements are known, each 
with a definite and characteristic kind of radioactivity. 
These processes are not influenced by very considerable 
changes in physical conditions. The rate of transforma- 
tion of a radioactive substance is the same, for instance, 
at the temperature of liquid air, —186°C., as at a tem- 
perature of 2,000°C., and in a vacuum as under a pressure 
of 2,000 atmospheres. Neither do chemical processes 
affect the rate of transformation. Another unprece- 
dented characteristic of these radiations is found when 
the quantity of energy liberated is measured. The 
energy emitted by a radioactive substance is several 
millions of times greater than the energy emitted by an 
equal weight of substance in any known chemical 
reaction. Both the immunity and intensity of the pro- 
cess indicate that very great forces are involved. Never- 
theless, a beginning has been made in the artificial 
disintegration of the atom. This artificially induced 
disintegration is, so far, chiefly of theoretical importance, 
but a rapid extension of the process may at any time be 
discovered. 

It is an interesting fact about great scientific investi- 
gations, such as that dealing with the constitution of the 
atom, that they invariably branch out into unexpected 
side-issues. The breaking down of the atom has, for 
instance, provided indisputable evidence of the existence 
of the atom. The rate of emission of a particles from 
radium is known ; the particles can actually be counted. 
The rate of production of helium from radium and its 
products can therefore be calculated. The number of 
a particles emitted from one gramme of radium in a 
second is about one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
millions. The number of atoms that should exist, 
theoretically, in a given volume of helium is also known. 
The « particles, which have already been identified with 
helium atoms, should therefore produce a certain volume 
of helium gas per year. The experiment has been made, 
and the observed rate of production is in very good agree- 
ment with the calculated value. As another interesting 
side-issue we may mention the light thrown on the age 
of certain minerals by the discovery of radioactive sub- 
stances. Helium is only found in large quantity in old 
minerals rich in uranium or thorium ; it is natural, there- 
fore, to suppose that the helium has been produced by 
these radioactive substances. From the known rate of 
transformation of these elements the interval of time 
necessary for the formation of the ascertained quantity of 
helium can obviously be calculated. In this way a value 
of eight million years has been deduced for the Oligocene 
strata and of seven hundred million years for the 
Archean period. The fact that lead is the final stable 
product of the uranium series of radioactive substances 
suggests that the amount of lead in a uranium mineral 
can also be used to estimate the age of that mineral. In 
this way it has been found that a mineral of the carboni- 
ferous period has an age of 340 million years, and that a 
mineral of the pre-Cambrian period has an age of 1,640 





million years. These estimates do not conflict with 
estimates obtained on entirely different grounds, and 
they are interesting as exemplifying the unexpected 
ways in which one science may reinforce another. 





Exhibitions of the Géleek. 


Grafton Galleries : National Portrait Society, Eleventh Exhi- 
bition. 

Tue general level of British portrait painting is very high at 
the present time. The demand for work of this kind is not an 
unintelligent one, and portraits that would have served well 
enough ten or twenty years ago will certainly not do to-day. 
There are a few examples here of the old portentous dullness 
and pomposity—one a peculiarly triumphant instance, 
selected, we make no doubt, of set purpose, and which it 
would be unkind to particularize ; and very queer they look 
in their youthful surroundings. But though the average is 
high there are few great portraits—two only, in fact, can be 
faithfully so described—‘ Louise,’’ by Degas (No. 2), and 
Francis Macnamara, by Augustus John (No. 49). There 
is other fine work by Mr. John, notably the portrait of the 
boy called “‘ Edwyn ” (No. 46), and the powerful but unduly 
sombre portrait of Mr. H. A. Barker (No. 45). Sir Williain 
Orpen has a number of characteristic portraits, undeniable for 
their brilliant drawing and color, but painted in a sadly 
abstracted way, with, in most cases, a complete indifferencs 
to the character of his subject. “Lord Robert Cecil” 
(No. 86) shows some glimmer of sympathy. The portrait of 
Mr. Lloyd George is really little but illustration. The 
painter is indifferent even to his ladies. Still, we must 
indeed be glad that our most popular portrait painter is as 
good as he is. His technique is extraordinary, and perhaps 
when he ceases to confine himself to politicians and great 
ladies he may find something to interest him. 

The two works of Jacques Blanche (Nos. 87 and 199) 
are noteworthy. Careless and cold, they have that quick 
if somewhat superficial grasp which has always distin- 
guished this painter. Like many of his compatriots, 
he does not see very much or very far, but what he does 
see he sees remarkably clearly. Mr. Alvaro Guevara has 
three portraits, Lady Curzon (104), Philip Gardner, Esq. 
(106), and Lady Cunard (107). This is interesting and 
distinguished work, though not wholly successful. Mr. 
Frederic Whiting’s works (Nos. 96, 138, and 208) are 
excellent examples of the best contemporary portrait, 
most competent and attractive; and so are those 
of Mr. W. J. Leech, especially the charming portrait of 
Miss X (No. 136). 

M. Dulac has taken to portrait painting, but has not 
adventured his decorative talents upon a British sitter. 
He is perhaps at his best when not wholly serious, and 
his statuette of Mr. George Moore is very good fun indeed. 
M. Jean Gabriel Domergue shows some paintings, mostly 
in gouache, of an elaborate and quite astonishing vulgarity. 
Of the drawings, there are two beautiful heads of Madame 
Suggia by Mr. John (Nos. 272 and 273), and two chalk 
drawings by Lilian Lancaster (Nos. 239 and 243) should 
not be passed over. Mr. Brockhurst’s etchings on the 
same screen do not impose on the attention, but they are 
very good. _ j 

Of the works on loan the most important (besides the 
Degas already mentioned) is Whistler's “ Arrangement 
in White and Black.”” The glass and the lighting make 
it extremely difficult to see it except in an early afternoon 
light. It is a characteristic work. Whistler seldom 
painted a great portrait, and this is not one, but it has all 
the “air”? and distinction peculiar to this artist. There 
is also a singular, but on closer inspection attractive, 
portrait by Anders Zorn (No. 178). The Toulouse Lautrec, 
‘*L’Homme Canon’”’ (No. 187), is an excellent example, and 
displays all his qualities—his great powers of drawing, his 
corruption, and his humor. 

E. 8S. 
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BOOKS IN CREAT DEMAND 


At a)l Good Bookshops and Libraries 


Third large edition printing . 
Demy 8vo. Price 12/6 net. 


| RECOLLECTIONS & REFLECTIONS | 


By “A Woman of No Importance” 

Morning Post: ‘A kindly personality ... her book will 
be extensively read.” 

Daily Mail: “ Knows her world thoroughly . .. it is a book 
written by a happy soul who is anxious to make others happy 
and to share the fun and jollity of human life with some who 
have not been so fortunate.” 

Times: “ Indiscreet memoirs.” 

Tatler: “ The kind of book you want to shut yourself away 
with one evening after a good dinner; give the butler a loaded 
pistol and instruct him to shoot at sight anyone who dis- 
believes you are ‘not at home.’” 











A Great Success 
Demy 8vo. Price 10/6 net. 


[THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE | 


By Princess Pauline Metternich 
Times: ‘“‘The very name of Princess Pauline Metternich 
is the opening of a book of memories. As a queen of wit, 
caprice and fashion, her place in history is secure.” 











Fourth Impression Now Ready 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL | 


By Captain Peter E. Wright 
Late Assistant Secretary, Supreme War Council. 
Observer: “It is probably the shortest of all war books. 
None stands out with more importance and decision.” 











' “The Best Book on Auction Bridge”, 
Crown 8vo. Price 6/- net. 


AUCTION BRIDGE MADE CLEAR 


With an extensive A.B.C. of the game and the com- 
plete code ef laws and a section on “ Contract Bridge.” 


By A. E. Manning Foster 
Daily Mail: ‘‘ A clear description of the game. . .. The 
book is designed to teach players to ‘walk,’ not to ‘run.’ 
But many who think themselves advanced would gain much 
by reading it.” 
Yorkshire Post: ‘Happy are those who find a text-book 











that is sound and yet interesting. Such a book is that of 
Mr. Manning Foster.” 
Weekly Dispatch: “The book is of immense value to 


players who desire a ready book of reference.” 


FICTION 
By the Author “The Sheik” (36th edition). 


Fourth large impression printing : 
Crown 8vo. Price 8/6 net. 


| THE SHADOW OF THE EAST | 


By E. M. Hull 
Author of “ The Sheik.” 
Thirty-six editions have been sold throughout the English- 
speaking world of ‘‘The Sheik,” E. M. Hull’s great story of 
love and passion in the desert. The price is 3/6 net. 




















The Most Amusing Book of the Season. #5 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


| THE MIRTHFUL NINE | 





Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books. 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 


MEMORIES & NOTES 
OF PERSONS & PLACES 


One Vol. 8vo. Price 18s. net. 





Observer.—‘ The whole book takes at once a firm place of its 
own amongst the more deliberate memoirs which must be taken 
into account for any permanent judgment of literary and artistic 
life in the later half of the nineteenth century.” 


Daily News.— The leading literary and artistic figures of 60 years 
flit through the pages with a fascination which will amply repay 
those who have awaited publication of the book for its real worth. 
The whole of the fifty pages of Stevensonia give a more faithful 
picture of R. L. S. on the human side than anyone has hitherto 
been able to do.” 





New Novel by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 


ADRIENNE TONER 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 

(Mrs. BASIL DE SELINCOURT), 
Author of ‘‘ Tante,”’ “ The Encounter,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail.—* The best thing she has done yet.” 


THE SOUL AND BODY OF AN ARMY 


By GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON. 8s. net. 


Morning Post.—“ A book as full as this of reminiscences, amusing 
anecdotes, and clever arguments cannot fail to entertain.” 


HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
By SIR CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G. 
H.B.M. Ambassador at Tokio. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. £4 4s. net. 


THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 


By REGINALD FARRER. 


Author of ‘‘ The Eaves of the World,’ &c. With Illustrations 
and Map. ais. net. 


WAR AND NATIONAL FINANCE 


By The HON. R. H. BRAND, C.M.G, 1 Vol. 15s. net. 

















By Morley Roberts 
Times: ‘‘Ingeniously farcical.” 
Truth: “ Hilarious.” 


One of the Best Novels of 19271 : 
Crown 8vo, Price 8/6 net. 


THE NEXT CORNER | 


By Kate Jordan 

Saturday Review : “ Miss Jordan deftly sustains an intricate 
plot, and keeps us on tenterhooks till the last moment.” 

Bookman: “.. . brilliant in the extreme.” 

Westminster Gazette: “ The story is unwound with very con- 
siderable ingenuity, and a knack of achieving a tense atmos- 
phere at the dramatic moment which is none too common... . 
There are plenty of luscious passages; but also many others.” 














Rupert Hughes at his best ; 
Crown 8vo. Price 8/6 net. 


BEAUTY ——*|| 


By Rupert Hughes 
Author of “ The Thirteenth Commandment.” 

A mystery story—the sort most people have to read the 
end of before they get half-way through. When “ Beauty” ran 
as a serial the editors were inundated with requests to tell 
them who did it. Nothing, therefore, need be added to 
explain the kind of book it is. 








A Fine Romance of Spain ; 
Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


LOYALTY | 


By Hamilton Drummond 
Author of “ King’s Pawn,” “ Shoes of Gold.” 











BANKERS AND BORROWERS 


By JOHN BRUNTON, 


With Introduction by ERNEST SYKES, Secretary of the 
Institute of Bankers. 7s. 6d. net. 





Hendeomne Reissue of a Sporting Classic. 


THE DIARY OF A HUNTSMAN 


By THOMAS SMITH, sometime Master of the Craven and 
of the Pytchley Hounds. With Introduction by LORD 
WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, and Coloured Plates from 
rare prints and paintings by Herring, Alken, and others. 
4to. 216. net. 


THE MECHANISM OF LIFE 


In Relation to Modern Physical Theory. By JAMES 
JOHNSTONE, D.Sc., Professor of Oceanography in the 
University of Liverpool. With numerous _ illustrations. 
Iss. net. 





Times.—‘‘ There is a good deal of philosophic speculation accom- 
panying the scientific exposition, and the book will prove stimulating 
to the general reader who has some slight acquaintance with 
elementary physics.” 
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Horthcoming Meetings. 


Mon. 7. Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘* The Idea of Revelation in 
the Light of Modern Thought,” Lecture IV., Rev. 
W. R. Matthews. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30. —“The Wonders 
of Geology,’ Lecture I., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

King’s College, 5,30.—“ History of Austria-Hungary, 
1526-1827,’ Lecture III., Dr. R. Seton-Watson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘ The Greco-Turkish Ques- 
tion,’’ Lecture V., Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 

Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘ Intuition in Experience 
and in Philosophy,”’ Prof. J. H. Leuba. 

Royal Geographical Society, 8.30.—‘The Aures 
Massif, Algeria,’’ Mr. M. Ww. Hilton-Simpson. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.30.—Presi- 

dent’s Address. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—“ New Light from the 
East,’’ Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

King’s College, 5.15.—* The Secular 
Chronicler,” Mr. V. H. Galbraith. 
King’s Col lege, 5.30.—‘ The Modern Scientific 
Revoluti on: The Principle of Relativity,’’ Prof. 

Hf. Wilccn Carr. 

King’s C gitens , ».50.—* Russian History to Peter the 
Great, Lecture V., Sir Bernard Pares. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ Psychology and Psycho- 
therapy, Lecture IV., Dr. W. Brown. 

Zoological Society, 5 5.30.—** The Laying Habits of 
the Cuckoo,’’ Mr. E. P. Chance; and other Papers. 

Royal Colonial Ins titute (Hotel Victeria, Northumber- 
Jand Avenue), 8.30.—“ India and some Problems,’ 
Viscount Chelmsford. 

King’s College, 5.15.—“ The British Empire and the 
Mandated Territories: Flora,” Prof. R. R. Gates. 

Geological Society, 5.30.—‘ The Igneous Rocks of 
Llanwrtyd, Brecon,” Dr. L. D. Stamp and Mr. 
S. W. Wooldridge. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—“ The Wonders 
of Geology,’’ Lecture II., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

King’s College, 5.30. — Gothic Sculpture in Spain, 
France, and Elsewhere,” Prof. P. Dearmer. 

King’s College, 5.30,—* Significance of 
Roumanian Superstitions,’ Mr. M. Beza. 

Industrial League (Caxton Hall), 8.—* Industry and 
its Relation to Finance,’’ Mr. E, J. Garmeson. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Work of the Indus- 
trial Fatigue Research Board,’’ Mr. D. R. Wilson. 

Thurs. 10. Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ Experimental Researches on 

Vegetable Assimilation and Respiration,’ Part 
XIV., Mr. A. J. Wilmott; and other Papers. 

University College 5.—“ Customary Feudal 
Systems,’’ Lecture II., Prof. J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency. 

King’s College, 5.39.—“ Greece and the Revolution 
of 1821: The Greek Adventure in Moldavia and 
Wallachia,’’ Dr. L. G2conomos. 

King’s College, 5.30.—* Six Leade 7 ng ee in 
Czecho-Slovakia,’’ Lecture III., Chudoba. 

Imperial Col lege of Science, 5.30. the Wonders 
of Geology,” Lecture III., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—*“ The Russian Peasantry,” 
Lecture VI., Baron A. F. Meyendorff. 

University College, 8.—“ Our Knowledge of the Real 
World,’ Lecture II., Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 
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The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered te 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Oracle. Rochester, N.Y., 
Accepting the Universe: 


Bragdon (Claude), ed. 
*Burroughs (John). 
Constable, 11/- n. 
Vaswani (Prof. T. L.). Sri Krishna, 
The Secret of Asia: Essays. 


Manas Press. 
Essays in Naturalism. 


the Saviour of Humanity.— 
Madras, Ganesh & Co., lrup. each. 


RELIGION. 
*Eliot (Sir Charles). Hinduism and 
Sketch. 3 vols. Arnold, £4 4/-. 
Gandhi (Mahatma). Ethical 
8S. Ganesan, 8 annas. 


Buddhism: an Historical 


Religion. Triplicane, Madras, 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
Benere (Nripendra Chandra). The Ideal of Swaraj. 
. F. Andrews. Madras, Ganesh, lrup. 
ane (Hon. R. H.). War and National Finance. 
Houghton (Sernard). ‘The Revolt of the East. 
8. Ganesan, lrup. 8an. 
Majumdar (P.). Swaraj. 
Tagore (Rabindranath). 
8S. Ganesan, 6/-. 
Winfield (Percy Henry). The 
Procedure. Cambridge Univ. 


Introd. by 


Arnold, 15/- n. 

Triplicane, Madras, 
Calcutta, 
Greater 


Students’ 
India. 


Library. 
Triplicane, Madras, 
Present Law of 


P P Abuse of 
ress, 18/- n. 


Legal 





EDUCATION. 
evabout, Him. "M Stephen). wot to My Grandson on the World 


Mills & Boon 
Simmons ( T.) and Gale Doe J. V.). A First Book of General 

ae 
Macmillan, 2/-. 


an * 4 2/6 
Thoreau’s Walden. Ed. by A Cruse. 
USEFUL ARTS. 
Lewis (F. W.). Home Carpentry and Cabinet-Making. Il. 


Routledge, 3/6 n. 


FINE ARTS. 
*Parkes (Kineton). Sculpture of To-day. Vol. II.: 
Europe (Universal Art Series). Il. 


MUSIC. 
Parry (Sir C. Hubert H.). J. S. Bach: the Development of a 
Great Personality. Putnam, 9/- n. 
GAMES AND SPORTS. 
Baillie (Mrs. W. W.). Days and Nights of Shikar. 
Beginner at Billiards. By ‘“ Cut-Cavendish.” I). 
Trevor (Col. Philip). Cricket and Cricketers. 


12/6 n. 

LITERATURE. 
Uppsatser. I. Litteratur och Konst Samt 
1893-1910. Helsingfors, Svenska Litteratur- 


Continent of 
Chapman & Hall, 30/- n. 


Lane, 12/ 6 n. 
Laurie, 1/- n. 
Cc hapman & Hall, 


Estlander (C. G.). II. 
Allméinna Amnen, 
sillskapet, 40fmk 

Evans (Walter J.)e Allitteratio Latina; or, Alliteration in Latin 
Verse reduced to Rule. Williams & Norgate, 18/- n. 

George (W. L.). A London Mosaic. Pictures by Philippe Forbes- 
Robertson. Collins, 15/- n. 

Hardy. The Thomas Hardy Calendar. Ed. by C. P. Palmer, 2/- n. 

Life and Color Series. 1. The Oracle of Color. By W. Kiddier.— 
2. Samuel Butler. By H. Festing Jones.—4. Farewell to Poesy. 

y W. H. Davies. Cape, 2/6 n. each. 

Lot-Borodine (Myrrha). Trois Essais sur Lancelot du Lac 
Quéte du Saint Graal. Paris, Champion, Tir. 

*Wolseley (Viscountess). The Countryman’s Log-Book. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Allen (Hervey), Wampum and Old Gold. New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press (Milford), 5/6 n. 
ee (Henry A.). Poems. 


*Blake “(William). Poems. Ed. by John Sampson. 
(Chatto & Windus), 15/- n. 
Heywood (Thomas). The Captives. Ed. by Alex. C. Judson. New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 12/6 n. 
—_ (Alfred). Ubu Roi: Drame en Cinq Actes. 
r. 


Woden (George). The Money’s the Thing 
Glasgow, Walter Wilson, 2/- n. 


FICTION. 

Bernhardt (Sarah). The Idol of Paris. Palmer, 7/6 n. 

*Blackwood (Algernon). The Bright Messenger. Cassell, 7/6 n. 
Bosschére (Jean de). Weird Islands. Il. Chapman & Hall. 12/6 n. 
Caine (William). Mendoza and a Little Lady. Putnam, 6/- n. 
*France (Anatole). Marguerite. Tr. by J. Lewis May. Il. by Siméon. 

Lane, 6/- n. 
Fyfe (Hamilton). The Fruit of the Tree. 
eee (Beatrice). 
r 


et la 


Cape, 15/- n. 


New Haven, Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 


Florence Press 


Paris, Fasquelle, 


: @ Play in Three Acts. 


Parsons, 7/6 n. 
Je domine les Ruines. Paris, Fischbacher, 


Hine (Muriel). Torquil’s Success. Lane, 7/6 n. 

*Maugham (W. Somerset). The Trembling of a Leaf: 
South Sea Islands. Heinemann, 7/6 n. 

Milne (James). The Black Colonel. Lane, 7/- n. 

Miomandre (Francis de). La a sa Teresa 
Valencia, Prometeo, Germanias 33, 4p 

Nichols (Beverley). Patchwork. Chatte . ‘Windus, 7/6 n. 

*Sedgwick (Anne Douglas). Adrienne Toner. Arnold, 7/6 n. 

Soutar (Andrew). The Road to Romance. Murray, 7/6 n 


Stories of the 


Beauchamps. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
Cony New Atlas. Ed. by — Philip. 144 Maps and Index 
names. Cassell, 21/- 
Cecil (Late Lord Edward). The Leisure of an Egyptian Official. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 


15/- n. 
*Dewey (John) and sd Alice Chipman). Letters from China and 
Japan. Dent, 9/- 
Farrer (Reginald). The Rainbow Bridge. I). Arnold, 21/- n. 
Freeman (Lewis R.). In the Tracks of the Trades: a Yachting 
Cruise to the Hawaiis, Marquesas, &c. Il. Heinemann, 25/- n. 
wr Playhouse, Southwark: Its Site. King & Som (for L.C.C.), 


Grant (Cyril Fletcher). 
Marshall, 8/6 n 
7. Two Years in Kurdistan, 1918-20. Il. 
1/- n 
Hazzidakis (Joseph). Tylissos a l’Epoque Minoenne. 
Gree par l’Auteur et L. Franchet. 58 il. 
=. (Joseph). 


Studies in North Africa. Simpkin & 


Sidgwick & 


Traduit du 
Paris, Geuthner. 
San Cristébal de la Habana. Heinemann, 


Leigh (Dr. J. W.). Other Days. Fisher 
, 18/- n. 

Lethorids e (Alan). West Africa the Elusive. Il. Bale, 18/- n. 

°Macalister (R. A. S.). A Text-Book of European Archeology. Vol. I. 

Cambridge Univ. Press, 50/- n 


The Palwolithic Period. Il. ’ 
The Inns and Taverns of “ Pickwick.” Il. Palmer, 


we y- (B. W.). 

Percival (Alfred). Somerset Neighbors. Mills & Boon. 8/6 n. 

*Ponting (Herbert G.). The Great White South: Experiences with 
Capt. Scott’s Expedition. 164 Introd. by Lady Scott. 
Duckworth, #/- n. 

Rogers (Mark). Down Thames Street: a Pilgrimage Among its 
Remaining Churches. 162 il. Scott, 25/- n 

Roget (S. R.). Travel in the gel Last Goatuetes of Three Genera- 
tions. Il. Fisher Unwin, 16/- 

Renee rue Journal, Vol. IX. Part II 
Sq., W.C /-n 

Spender (Harold). A Briton in America. Heinemann, 8/6 n. 

Wadia (Ardaser Sorabjee N.). In the Land of Lalla Rookh. a 
Thousand Miles’ Tramp through the Vale of Cashmere. Dent, 6/- n. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
aoe ¢ (Mrs. Thomas Bailey). Crowding Memories. I). 
1 


Pref. by Owen Wister. Il. 


19, Bloomsbury 


Constable, 


Barclay ‘(Florence L.), Life of. By One of her Daughters. Nl. 
Putnam, 8/6 n. 

Boase (Frederic). Modern > Biography. Vol. VI. L.-Z. 
Truro, Netherton & Worth, 42/- 

*Bose (Jagadish Chunder). His Shesweevies and Writings. 


Madras, 
Natesan & Co., 3rup. 





(WE are compelled to postpone acknowledgment of many other 
publications receiyed.—Ep., N. & A.] 




















